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For the Companion. 


A WAY. 
By Ruth Chesterficld, 

“Pm willing to do as much for my children 
as anybody, but I can’t see the good of so much 
pook-learning. It’s my belicf that laziness is 
at the bottom of itall, A man aint willing to 
work, so he studics a profession. It don’t 
make much difference whether he rides round 
ina gig and p’is’ns folks with medicine, or helps 
rogues escape the halter by a palavering tongue, 
or gets himself ground over in the theological 
mill—any one on ’cem is just a trick to get a liv- 
ing at other folks’ expense.” 

And Mr. Wrizht, having expressed his senti- 
ments, solaeed himself with an extra quid of to- 
bacco. 

“Seth doesn’t care about studying a profes- 
sion,” answered his wife, meekly, “but the poor 
boy doesn’t want to grow up in ignorance.” 

“f don’t mean he shall, neither. Of course I 
want him to know how to read, write, and ci- 
pher. As to ciphering, though, I’ve found the 
back side of the cellar door and a piece of chalk 
serve my turn pretty well. Nobody ever got 
much ahead of me in a bargain yet. 
there’s grammar; taint no carthly use, as I can 
see. Folks can manage to make themselves un- 
derstood pretty well without it. And as to 
studying Latin, and Greek, and all that, why, 
i's a clear waste of time. Nene of the Wrights | 
ever studied such things, and they’ve held their 
own as well as their neighbors.” 

Yes, the Wrights had held their own; but} 
they had done nothinz more. The first Wright | 
who had come to [ull at the settlement of the 
town was a steady-going farmer. He had mar- 
ried, and raised a Jarge family of children, all of 
whom had settled immediately about him, and 
they and their children had married and inter- 
married, till about one-third of the town were in 
some way connected with the Wright family. 
Yet not one among them had ever risen to any 
eminence among his fellow-citizens, but all were 
as like as the beavers which had for generations 
built their habitations down by Crookneck Pond. 

Mrs. Wright, who was of finer mould than her 
husband, thought of all these things, but she 
was too wise to speak of them. She only re- 
marked, in answer to her husband’s observa- 
tions,— 

“Seth says he is willing to stay on the farm.” 

“Much good would he do me. OF all things 
deliver me from book-farmers. They only mud- 
dle people’s brains with their chemistry, and 
their botany, and their outlandish names for 
common things; but it’s bone and muscle that 
docs the work, Dolly; bone and muscle,” said 
Mr. Wrizht, holding out a brawny arm for the 
inspection of his wife. 

“However, Seth may go to the ’cademy if he 
can pay for it. I haint no sort of objection;” 
and Mr. Wrizht laughed, for he considered that 
this settled the matter; and Mrs. Wright sighed, 
for she feared it did, too. 

There was another listener, perched on an 
empty flour barrel in the sink-room, to whom 
this remark did bring a ray of hope, and that 
Was Seth, himself. And straightway he began 
torevolve in his mind all his acquirements, to 
see if there was any by which he might earn 
Money independently of his father. 

The result was not encoun raging; for although 
hehad been accustomed to work ever since he 
Was old enough to ride the horse to plough, his 
father required his help all day long, so that the 
short summer evenings now coming on would 
be the only time he could secure to himself. 

Julius Wood's father had promised him half 
the Strawherry crop for his season’s work, and 
Willie Gale’s father had offered him the pro- 
teeds of the cranberry meadow, but Mr. Wrizht 
— believe in indulging boys in that way. 
ante law’s right on that point,” said he; 

they haint got judgment enough to be trusted 





But now|° 


| dealt with unjustly. 





With money till they’re twenty-one.” 
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So poor Seth had nothing to hope for from 
this quarter. He thought about it after he went 
to bed, and all day while he was at work, but 
could devise no available scheme for carrying 
out his wishes. His mother, whose nature he 
inherited, gave him her sympathy and a cheer- 
ing word; but that was all she had to give. 

“Don’t be digecouraged,” she jvould sav; 
“where there's a Will (nere’s a wei? Ihave a 
feeling that it will all come out right, set, though 
I don’t sec how, exactly. But you just keep on 
at your work, steady and pleasant, and some- 
thing will happen, you sec if it don’t. If noth- 
ing else should turn up, who knows but what 
your father himself will think better of it after 
a while?” 

Seth knew very well that his father was not 
apt to “think better” of any subject upon which 
he had once made up his mind; but still he al- 
ways felt brighter after a talk with his mother.! “They say so; but I never caught ene before.” 
Moreover, he followed her advice, and took hold} ‘Well, now, perhaps you and I can strike aj| 
of the spring work heartily, doing his best the | bargain. I’m adealer in furs, and I’m ready 
while to suppress the feeling that he had been | to give you a fair market price for this fellow, 
1 and as many more liké him as you can get. Do 
you know how to prepare the skins?” 


another, and bearing the dead mink off in tri- 
umph. 

And now there happened a curious and un- 
looked for coincidence, one that in a very sim- 
ple way scttled the question to which Seth had, | 
in vain, given hours of anxious thought. 

He was just emerging from the woods into | 
the highway, when a gentleman came riding | 





Stopping his horse he called out, “Hollo, my | 
boy, what have you there?” | 
“T believe it’s a mink, sig,” said Seth, holding | 
it up for him to Jook at. 

“Certainly it is, and a very fine specimen,” 
said the gentleman, regarding it with the eyes 
of a connoisseur. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Nothing in particular, sir.” 

“Are they plenty about here?” 








That part of his work which he liked best was 
driving the cows, for it took him through a ro-; “O yes, I understand that very well.” 
mantic piece of woods close by Crookneck Pond. | «phen if you’ come to me in the fall, Pll pay 
Ilere he formed special a@juaintance with a cer- | you cizht or ten dollars for every skin like this | 
tain frog family that lived ona log among the you can bring. My nameis Ethan Short, and 
lily-pads, with a red squirrel, which seemed to | [live in Dumfries. Anybody can direct you to 
be always whisking its bushy tailgggto the same} my shop. What do you say to it?” 
hole in the wall When Seth m “T'll be sure to come if I’m alive,” said Seth, | 
ance, and with many ether deni fervently. 
est and the water. “Very good,” said Mr. Short, and drove away | 

One night he saw close by the edge of the} without the faintest idea of the magnitude of | 
pond a little brown creature, quite different | the work he had accomplished. | 
from any thing he had observed before. He ap-| Seth sank down on a rock, repeating over and 
proached it very cautiously, and had just de-, over to himself, “Eight or ten dollars, eight or | 
cided that it was a mink, when it spied him and | ten dollars! He must be as rich as a Jew.” 
darted out of sight. As soon as he could recover himself suffi- | 

Now Seth had nothing whatever against this! ciently, he ran home and told his mother his | 
mink or any of his race, nor did he know of any | good fortune, but thought it best to confide his | 
special use the creature could be to him. He! plans to no one clse at present. Mis father ob- 
must have been prompted solely by that love of | served that the barn doors were pretty well cov- | 


pursuing game, which appears to be inherent in ered with the skins of departed minks and musk- | 
the male part of our species, when he conceived | rats, but he set it down as one of Seth’s vaga- | 
the idea of entrapping him. So, driving home| rics, and asked no questions. Greatly surprised | 
his cows with a speed which no doubt aston-| was he when his son returned from Dumfries, | 
ished them greatly, he returned by moonlight, | the next fall, with seventy dollars in his pos- | 
briaging with him a strong stecl trap. This he | session, the procceds of his summer’s sport. 
placed in an alluring position on the spot where | “Pretty well for a youngster,” said he. “Now 
he had seen the animal, hoping that he would | how are you guing to invest it?” 
venture out again when all was quict. “In an education, father. You know you said 
For two days the trap remained empty, but) I might go to school when Icould pay for it 
on the third day he had the satisfaction of find- | myself.” 
ing alarge mink caught in its relentless em-| “So I did, but who’d a helicved you could ever 
brace. Perhups there might have been in Seth’s | do it!’ exclaimed Mr. Wright. 
heart a feeling of pity for the innocent creatike| But though narrow in-his views, he was hon- 
thus brought to an untimely end; but it was| est, and would not break his word. So Seth 















y : . ie 
along tn an open buggy. | 





not sufficient to prevent his setting the trap for| had the wish of his heart, and spent the next 





winter in study; and not only the next winter, 
but several more besides, for what he had so 
well bexun, he found means to carry out. 

That intelligence and mental culture do not 
unfit a man for every day work, Mr. Wright 
discovered when Scth returned to the farm; and 
often, in after years, he was heard to boast of 
the great improvements on his place, always 
prefacing his narrations with the words, “My 
son, he’s a scholar.” 





For the Companion, 
MARKET LANE. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In Four Cuarters.—Cnapr. IT. 

About a milo from the pleasant home, with 
its wide piazza, where Philip Hurst and his 
cousins were having their happy winter together, 
stretched a broad street, bristling with ambi- 
tious stores, and bustling with life and business 
of all kinds. 

This was the principal street of Woolcottville. 
On the afternoon of the very day in which 
Harry Dixon and his cousins had that little 
episode over the Mayflower, 1 woman sat before 
an apple-stand, at the very busiest corner of the 
principal thoroughfare in the town. 

She had sat there all day, in the gray, clammy 
gloom, and it seemed as though the winds had 
a small, persistent spite against her, plucking, 
every few moments, with what forces they could 
muster, at her old, faded purple hood, and the 
grecw and black plaid shawl, drawn straight 
across ne shquiders. . 

Shc did’uot seem to resent the small liberties of 
spiteful winds. She only shivered occasionally, 
amd. dragged the old shawl closer around her 
shoulders, in a kind of slow, hopeless way; but 
most of the time the old apple-woman sat as still 
as the bronze figure of Justice, holding its scales, 
which stood upon the central column of the new 
stone bank, half a mile off. 

She was a tall, gaunt, large-framed, clderly 
woman. You could see that, but you could not 
see her face very well, it was so deep ia the 
shadow of the faded purple hood. 

I suppose the apple-woman had not sold two 
sixpences worth the whole day. In truth, her 
stock of wares was not very tempting. It con- 
sisted, for the most part, of a small heap of red 
apples, another of peanuts, and a few pinched 
looking cakes, that had lost the warm, spicy 
flavor they had brought out of the oven. In-the 
centre of these stood, like a sentinel, a solitary 
jar of peppermints and mixed candies. 

There was something pathetic and hopeless in 
the sight of that still, worn old woman, sitting 
before the apple-stand. Yet the eager, breath- 
less human crowd, hurrying past all day, had 
never been struck by this fact. They had hu- 
man hearts in them,—these men, and women, 
and children,—but, in their breathless chase 
after business, or pleasure, or whatever it mizht 
he, not one of the crowd had thought of the 
woman at the corner, in her plaid shawl, and 
her faded purple hood, any more than they 
had paused to consider the great, still figure in 
the air, with the scales in its hands, looking down 
on the rush and chase of the crowd heneath. 

Coming home in the gray gathering of the 
early dusk, a crowd of boys, just Ict loose from 
school, and full of life as untamed colts, caught 
sight of the old woman, sitting at her apple- 
stand at the corner. 

The still, gaunt figure happened to strike the 
boys just then as particularly grim and ludi- 
crous. They were not heartless or crucl; only 
thoughtless, and ready for any fun that tarned 
up. Just then, first one, and then another 
among the crowd, commenced shouting to the 
old woman, but she did not answer. She only 
lifted her head slowly, and stared at them, ina 
vague way, frem under her hood, and then 
dropped again into her old posture. 

All this ought to have touched the boys; but 
Iam ashamed to say they were only intent on 
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their frolic. So they gathered up in a kind of 
circle about the apple-stand, and called the wo- 
man “Goody Two Shocs” and “Mother Goose,” 
and a great many other silly names, which they 
thought wonderfully smart, and which brought 
out shouts of laughter. But, amidst it all, the 
tall, gaunt figure of the old apple-woman sat 
still as a carved statue. 

The boys could not aecount for this silence, 
and, at last, boy-like, they jumped to the con- 
clusion that the woman was intoxicated; dnd 
they laughed louder and merrier than ever. 

Some of them plucked at her shawl, and tried 
to look under her bonnet. Others shook her 
little stand; at last, knocking and jostling among 
each other, one of them was pushed against the 
apple-stand. It upset, and apples, nuts and cakes, 
with the smashed jar of peppermints, were over- 
turned on the pavement. 

The boys were, at first, a little appalled at 
what they had done. They actually gaged at 
it a moment in silence; and the sight seemed to 
galvanize the grim old figure of the apple-woman 
into fresh life. She started up, with a kind of 
low groan, and set the stand upright. Then 
her large, bony hands commenced plucking at 
the heap in a lumpy, awkward way, which set 
the boys laughing again, and confirmed their 
previous notions of her intoxication. 

They watched her a few moments, and then, 
with shouts and laughter, moved off, and disap- 
peared down the street. 

The old woman kept at work several minutes, 
gathering up her wares, but her movements 
seemed to grow more and more groping and 
uncertain, and, at last, her hands fell wearily at 
her side. 

“It’s no use!” she muttered, and she dropped 
back, and sat motionless in her old place by the 
corner. 

On the opposite side of the street, somebody 
had been observing all this. Itwasasmall boy, 
shouting in a hoarse voice, with a squeak in his 
throat, and a growl through his nose, and click- 
iny the coppers which sometimes a passer-by, 
taking one of his papers, slipped into his dirty 
biuc palm. 

IIc was not an attractive looking object—this 
boy selling the evening papers. He might have 
had a baker’s dozen of birthdays on that white, 
woolly head of his. His clothes were old, and 
ragged, and dirty. His old cap was not fit for 
any human head, and did not cover his cars, at 
which the wind had been nipping all day, until 
they had very much the color of bécts. 

IIe had a small, pinched face. It was not a 


bad face, but it had a neglected look, as though” 


it had never known the touch of soft, loving 
finzers. 

There was no doubt that he had had a dread- 
fully hard life of it,—this boy, selling papers on 
the corner of the street, at Woolcottville. He 
had been thumped about the world, and bumped 
all the way, up to his thirteenth birthday. 

He was an orphan. His father had died at 
sea, and his mother also died, almost before the 
boy’s remembrance. How he had managed to 
live at all, he could hardly tell, himself; but 
hanger, and cold, and squalor, and misery, had 
been his bosom friends. 

But here the newsboy was, at last, just over 
his thirteenth birthday, and a chance yet before 
him; for there was some native shrewdness 
under the crop of woolly hair, and he had 
weathered the worst, now. 

Ah! the nights that he had slept under rickety 
sheds, and on bare stones for his pillow! Hard, 
and coarse, and cruel people had knocked, and 
beaten, and cursed him. Worse than all the 
rest, he had spent a week in jail, locked up in a 
dark, narrow cell. 

The iron of that time had entered into the boy’s 
soul; yet he was no more to blame than you or 
I. He was the victim of a hardened villain, 
half-a-dozen years his senior, who swore the 
moncy was his own, and so induced the boy to 
take it from the counter. Honest money Tom 
Concklin thought it was. “God knows that,” 
the boy thinks, sometimes, when the old, hot 
pain and wrath of that time, swell into his soul 
again. 

Standing at the corner of the street, and cry- 
ing the evening papers, as well as the hoarse 
squeak in his throat, and the cold in his nose 
will let him, the newsboy has watched the scene 
that has just transpired on the corner. 

Ile thought the boys were having a good time 
out of the old apple-woman, and muttered, once 
or twice, “I'd like to knock ’em down!” He 
had a kind of grudge against well-dressed boys, 
with warm, woollen tippets, and shining boots, 
and felt that they looked down with contempt 
on him, as, no doubt, most of them did. 

When Tom Concklin saw the stand upset, and 
the old woman poking around in that awkward, 
imeffectual way, he made up his mind, with the 








boys who had disappeared, that the woman was 
drunk, 

He turned, with a vague curiosity, to watch 
her occasionally, while ‘intent on selling his 
papers, and he saw the figure settle down into 
its old, still, dreary position at the corner. 

“Pretty drunk, I guess!” he muttered to him- 
self. “Have a snooze, and wake up, and find 
her goods in the gutter;” and he chuckled 
hoarsely to himself over that, as he shifted the 
pile of papers from one arm to the other, and 
prepared to ge down the street, where he would 
be likely to find other customers. 

But, once in a whéle, Tom Concklin, going 
down the street, turned and looked back; and, 
in the dull, gray mist, the figure sitting there 
had something pathetic and hopeless, in the eyes 
of the ragged, unkempt newsboy, which it had 
in the cyes of none of the well-dressed people 
who had swept back and forth before it that 
day. 

“I wonder if she is drunk now,” muttered the 
boy to himself. “I’ve a great mind to go back 
and see.” , 

Then thoughts came to the busy little 
brain a good deal after this fashion: ‘Mind 
your own business! What is it to you whether 
the old apple-woman’s drunk ornot? Look out 
for yourself, and sell papers enough to have a 
nice hot supper!” 

Still he would turn occasionally, and look at 
the figure, that grew mere and more indistinct 
in the gray, clammy fog. 

At last, the figure faded from sight entirely. 
Then, all of a sudden, Tom turned on his heel, 
and went back. He could not himself have told 
why, and did not know that, through all his 
roughness and hardness, his heart was touched 
with a vague pity for the poor woman. 

And I think the angels of God were glad, even 
if he did keep telling himself he was a fool, 
while he wiped his nose with his dirty coat 
sleeve. 

“Hollo! What's the matter here?” laying his 
hand on the old woman’s shoulder, and shaking 
it a little. 

She stirred a little, and lifted her head feebly, 
under the simple hood, and he saw a thin, 
sharp face, with a ghastly, pinched look. Some- 
thing there startled the boy. The old apple- 
woman was not drunk, after all. Not knowing 
what to say, he burst out with,— 

“I see them young rascals upset your table. 
Deserved to be hanged, every one of ’em, I'll 
help you pick things up, in a jiffy.” 

The old apple-woman lifted her head feebly 
again. Her lips, white and drawn, seemed to 
work vaguely a few moments before the words 
came out of them; but they were clear and 
straightforward. 

“I’m sick,” she said. “I think I’m growing 
worse. I want to get home. Nevermind about 
the things, now, child;” and her head sank 
down again. - 

Tom Concklin saw now what the silent figure 
and the slow movements meant. He must have 
had a gentle, loving place in his heart, some- 
where, for he was very glad he had turned back. 

“Where do you live?” he asked, touching the 
shoulder again. 

“In Market Lane If somebody would help 
me up, I'd try to go.” 

“Why, that’s a good mile off.” 

“f know it’s a long way; but I want to get 
home to Bessie,’”’ moaned the old woman. 

“Who’s Bessie?” inquired the boy. 

“She’s my little grandchild. She'll worry 
herself if I don’t come.” 

“Tll help you. Come, now,” said Tom, and 
he laid his papers on the stand, and gave his 
hands to the woman. 

She dragged at them heavily. It was evident 
enough that she could never have arisen with- 
out his help; but she tottered feebly to her feet, 
and stood there, then commenced slowly walk- 
ing, in a groping, uncertain kind of way, a good 
deal like a blind person. 

“It seems as though my limbs had got frozen,” 
said the woman, turning to Tom; and he saw, 
beneath the purple hood, the feeble flicker of a 
smile on the old face. 

“Sha’n’t I go with you?” he said; although by 
this offer, the newsboy gave up the prospect of 
large sales and a hot supper, for that night; and 
this was something, when you come to know 
he had made his dinner out of a crust of bread. 

“You are very good, child,” answered the old 
woman. “If you'll let me take hold of your 
hand, I can go steadier.” 

Tom put his thin, hard, brown hand into the 
woman’s great, gaunt palm. “It was the first 
time in his life,” he thought, “that anybody had 
called him good.” It seemed to make a kind of 
warmth about his heart. 

So the apple-woman and the newsboy went 


she seemed to tug at his hand, and he had | 
feeling that she might fall at any moment. 

Suddenly, adray rumbled past, an old, wizened, 
gray-headed black man its sole load. Tom knew 
him; had scraped an acquaintance with him 
down among the warehouses, and had some- 
times helped him load his truck, and was always 
ready to give him a paper when any were left 
over, 

Tom shouted out to the drayman, “Here, 
Jack!” 

The drayman drew up to the curbstones, 
and stared at the apple-woman and the news- 
boy in turn, 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“I want you to take this old woman on, and 
drive her out to Market Lane. She’s sick and 
wore out.” 

“All right. Get on,” said Jack. His road 
lay past Market Lane, and, if it had not, it 
would have been the same thing. He-was a 
good-natured fellow. 

There was some trouble in getting the apple- 
woman upon the truck. Tom did his best, but, 
at last, the drayman had to come to his help, 
and the old woman was placed as comfortably 
as circumstances admitted. Tom sprang on 
behind, and the three set out in this way for 
the old apple-woman’s home. 

“QO, ho!” shouted Harry Dixon, standing at 
the window, at dusk, and looking off into the 
strect, “Isn’t that a comical sight?” 

“Where?” said Jessie, rushing to the window, 
and Philip followed, as fast as he could manage 
his crutch. 

They all saw the oddest spectacle. A tall old 
woman with a purple hood, and a faded plaid 
shawl, sat in the middle of a truck, and a boy, 
with papers on his arm, stood on one side, as 
though he had mounted guard over her, while, 
in front, a black man was driving. 

“What a striking group!” exclaimed Philip 
Hurst, gazing at the group with an artist’s eye, 
as it went by in the gloaming. ‘“HowI should 
like to draw it!” 

Harry tossed up the window, and stretched 
his neck out. 

“They’ve turned up into Market Lane,” he 
said, drawing his head in. 

(To be continued.) 





For the Companion. 
A PAIR OF PENITENTS. 


“Men isnmitser’ble. I wish I never'd had one!” 

The person who gave utterance to this singu- 
lar sentiment was a young colored woman. She 
had been born and bred a slave. When, there- 
fore, she found herself in possession of a small 
room which she could call her own, and the 
right to earn money and spend it as she chose, 
she felt like one who realizes some fairy dream; 
like Aladdin, perhaps, when a rub at the lamp 
brought him princely splendor, or the poor me- 
chanic, when first informed that he was heir to 
an English estate. 

One room served her for parlor, bed-room, 
kitchen, and all; but it was a model of neatness. 
If Lethe had a spark of worldly pride, it was in 
the whiteness of her floor, the blackness of her 
stove, and the brightness of the row of tins 
hanging against the wall—certainly a very 
harmless and even commendable kind of pride. 

In course of time Léthe was married, having 
been overcome by the fascinations of a young 
barber in the neighborhood, a gay, dashing fel. 
low, whose #e clothes and showy manners 


made him to Lethe a superior being. 
At first as in a continual state of amaze- 
ment, tha s elegant creature should conde- 


scend to share her humble home; but a few 
months sufficed to show her that he was subject 
to some human infirmities, not the least of which 
was a fondness for ardent spirits. 

Now, Sam was naturally kind-hearted, and in 
his sober state was as devoted a husband as 
heart could wish, but he was always savage 
when intoxicated, and vented his ill-nature on 
his wife, not because he owed her any special 
grudge, but because there was nobody else 
handy. 

Lethe, not being wholly a saint, instead of 
soothing him, or keeping out of his way on 
these occasions, aggravated him the more with 
hard words and reproaches. Moreover, Sam’s 
views of the right of married women to hold 
property were clear and decided, and may be 
best expressed by the well-known formula, 
“What’s yours, is mine; what’s mine, is my 
own.” So he never hesitated to appropriate his 


wife’s earnings to his own use. 

Lethe, on her part, finding that she was not 
permitted to enjoy the fruit of her labors, ceased 
te take in washing and plain sewing, as had 
been her wont, and in proportion 2s she became 





along together for a few blocks. Sometimes 


idle and thriftless, became also peevish and dis- 


———2 


contented. She negiccted her house, she neg- 
lected her person, and finally there were mani- 
fest to all, the unmistakable signs of a drunk. 
ard’s wife and a drunkard’s home. 

On the evening on which I have first intro. 
duced her to your notice, she sat in a broken 
chair, her fect on the stove -hearth, her elbows 
on her knees, and her chin dropped in her hands, 
the very picture of despondency. She was med. 
itating upon her grievances, and the result of 
her meditations was the exclamation, “Men js 
miser’ble. I wish I never’d had one!” 

Just then the door opened, and a woman ep- 
tered whose dark face, radiant with smiles, 
seemed like the sun bursting through a cloud, 

“Well, sister, how does you find yourself to 
night?” asked she. 

“Poorly,” answered Lethe. “And how is you, 
sister?” 

“O, 1's right smart. 
ble ober yere, is dere?” 

“De ole trouble’s bad enough. O lors,I some 
times wish I’s back on de ole plantation.” 

“What, back to ole Carliny? ’Dced, den, J 
doesn’t. I’spises de thought. I reckon you’s 
done forgot how we used to work in de ditch, 
long side de men, wid our petticoats rolled up 
to our knees, and de oberseer cussin’ and holler- 
in’ ober our heads jes like we was cattle.” 

“I hasn’t forgot how Sam cracked dis yere 
cheer ober my head las’ night, any how,” said 
Lethe. 

‘ “O, dat was only a freak; ’twas de liquor done 
at. 


Tallus is. No new tron. 


“Down dere he couldn’t ha’ got no liquor.” 

“No more he couldn’t. An’ why not, sister? 
Coz he was a slave, an’ hadn’t no rights at all. 
He couldn’t so much as own hisself down dere; 
but now, tank de Lord, he’s a free man. He 
couldn’t even have owned his wife down dere, 
but now all de folks in dese yere ’Nited States 
couldn’t take her from him.” 

“So much de wuss,” remarked Lethe. 

“O go’long now. You’s only joking.” 

“T’s not joking. It am truly my impinion dat 
ef women knowed when dey was well off, dey’d 
never get married—dere!” And so saying, Lethe 
jerked the tea-kettle on to boil, with a violence 
which made the cooking-stove tremble in every 
limb, then poked the fire till it roared again, 
and, in fact, seemed to be doing its best to fly 
up chimney in order to escape further persccu- 
tions. 

“O come, now, if you was to get disvorced 
from Sam to-night, you’d marry him a’gin to- 
morrow.” 

“P’raps you knows betterin I does,’’ observed 
Lethe, sarcastically. 

“Course I does,” answered Chloe, laughing. 
“You’s vexed wid him jest now, but if any thing 
should happen to Sam you'd take on awful.” 

“Deed, den, I shouldn’t care if he was to come 
home drownded in de Potomac dis berry night.” 

“Well, dat’s cur’ous. Now if my Pete was to 
get drownded, it ’pears like I shouldn’t want to 
stay long behind him. But den, to be sure, 
your Sam aint like my Pete.” 

“@ lors, I should hope not,” exclaimed Lethe, 
who allowed no one to speak evil of her hus- 
band but herself. “Any body’d know Sam wa’n’t 
none o’ your field hands. Te was raised among 
gemilmans, and has ways like gemilmans, and 
spresses hiss¢lf like gemilmans. Now Pete talks 
jes like he was one of the poor white trash. It’s 
really mortifying to hear him use sich languich; 
but then it’s all we can spec of a plantation nig- 

” 

“Well, Pete aint much for show, dat ama fac,” 
replied Chloe, good naturedly. “If Pete was as 
genteel as Sam, or Sam as steady as Pete, they'd 
be jes right; but as Aunt Lue was saying toder 
day, it am mighty hard dat all your earnings 
should go down Sam’s throat.” 

“Did Aunt Lue say dat? Den Aunt Luc’d bet- 
ter look tohome. ’Twould take a team of mules 
to get Uncle Simon by a dram shop,” said Lethe, 
indignantly. 

At this moment a sound of shuffling feet, and 
a confusion of voices, was heard outside the 
house. Lethe flung open the door, and sccing 
her husband borne by four men, thought of 
nothing but that he was in a little worse condi 
tion than usual. So she called out, “Lay him 
on de step, an’ let him get cool;” and was about 
to shut the door again, but one of the men held 
it open. 

“He's cool enough now, or will be soon,” said 
he. “Stand aside, woman.” 

It was a policeman who spoke; and as the 
men entered with their burden, Lethe 8a¥ 
that her husband was senseless and thoroughly 
drenched. Then, indeed, believing that he was 
dead, she fulfilled Chloe’s prediction, and “took 
on awful.” She screamed, she howled, shé 
threw herself upon the body as it lay on the bed, 
and addressed it by every endearing name in het 
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She was torn away by the policeman, and the | 


surgeon, who assured her that he was not dead, | 


and delivered over to Chloe and two or three of | 


her neighbors who had rushed in at the first 
outcry, and were now joining their lamenta- 
tions with hers. 

If ever innocent woman felt like a murderer, 
Lethe was that woman when she learned that 
her husband had indce‘l fallen into the Poto- 
mac. It seemed to her that God had heard her 
thoughtless specch, and taken her at her word. 

Great, therefore, was her relief, when Sam 
yiclded at last to the ministrations of those 
about him, and gave signs of returning life. 
Her penitence and thankfulness took rather an 
odd form, however, for when all had gone, and 
she was left alone to watch beside the patient, 
she went to the cupboard, poured something 
from a bottle into a tumbler, sweetened it well, 
and then filled the glass with hot water. 

Taking the mixture to Sam’s bedside, she 
said, “IIere something dat’ll do you good.” 

“Not dat, not dat,” said Sam, waving it away. 

“Drink, dear, it am nice hot punch. It’ll 
warm an ’vigorate you. -You shall get drunk 
an’ break my ole head ebery night if you wants 
to. OSam—O, O, 0.” 

Here Lethe set down the tumbler, and fell to 
embracing, and kissing, and crying over the un- 
fortunate man, who was too weak to make any 
defence. Then stopping suddenly, she gave her 
face a little whisk with the sleeve of her dress, 
and again took up the glass. 

“Drink afore it gets cold,” ‘she said. 

“Neber; neber ag’in. Trow it away, my gal.” 

“0 Sam, is you losing your mind? You 
doesn’t ’pear nat’ral,” exclaimed she, now seized 
with a horrible fear. 

“No, Lethe, I’s just comin’ tomy mind. Yeu’s 
been a good wife to me.” 

“T’s been a miser’ble—jackass,” said Lethe, at 
a loss for a word sufficiently expressive to meet 
her case. 

“A good wife, my gal. A little ’streperous 
sometimes, mayhap, but ’twar all my fault. 
But I’s had a awful warnin’ to-night. Arter I 
falled into de riber, all de bad tings dat eber I 
done come in martial array afore me. I rec- 
ommembered how I had wasted my time an’ my 
talons, and now I was summoned to de judg- 
ment widout a minute to repent. De next I 
knowed I opened my eyes in dis roora. My life 
am: spared, but I sha’n’t forget de warning. 
Stead o’ idlin’ away my ebenings wid vain com- 
panions, I goes to de conference meetin’s, or 
stays home wid my wife. And liquor I neber- 


more tastes, touches, nor handles. So help me 
God.” 
“Amen. Glory!” said Lethe>--Then she took 


the tumbler and threw the contents out the door, 
and sent the bottle following after. 

That Sam’s repentance was genuine, we can- 
not doubt, as it stood the test of time and res- 
toration to health. Nor was the evening’s expe- 
rience lost upon Lethe, for she not only returned 
to her old habits of industry, neatness and cheer- 
faluess, but she manifested -an additional ten- 
derness in her treatment of her husband, who 
had been so nearly taken from her, and, as it 
seemed to her, in direct consequence of her own 
rash and foolish words. 

A superstition, you and I call it, but—who 
knows? 


42> 
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TIGER AND BULL FIGHT. 


No meaner trait exists in human nature than 
that gloating love of cruelty and suffering, that 
will goad animals to fight one another and make 
entertainment out of their fury and pain. A 
writer from Spain, to Our Dumb Animals, de- 
scribes a scene in the bull-ring at Montevideo, 
where throngs came to share in this disgusting 
pleasure of blood: 

“The special feature of the afternoon was a 
fight between a tiger and a bull. Aniron cage, 
thirty fect square and as many high, was built 
in the centre of the ring. The bull was admit- 
ted through a rough passage-way, quickly ex- 
temporized, of strong plank, and the door was 
closed and barred. The cage, with the tiger, 
was brought into the ring on rollers, and placed 
azainst the iron bars which enclosed the bull. 
The trap of the tiger’s den was raised, and like 
4 flash, through an aperture in the larger cage, 
bull and tiger faced each other. 

“In an instant they were in battle. 

“Tt was a short contest. Both were wounded, 
both had cnough. The tiger retreated to a cor- 
her, feizning death. 

“The bull rushed upon him, trampled, and 
tried to gore him, but the wonderful skin, so in- 
terlaced with silky hair, protected his body from 
the horns which only slipped and could not cut, 
and with one savage bite from the tiger, both 
made a truce. 

“And it was a truce that lasted. With all the 





devices of this horrible trade, with fire and 
powder, with barbs of stecl and prongs of iron, 
with exploding torpedocs and savage cuts from 
these human monsters, nothing could make the 
animals fight. They were two powerful antag- 
onists. They had measured each other and 
both were terrified. 

“But the remorseless crowd wanted blood, 
and blood they would have, even man’s blood, 
if they could have no other, for the owner of 
the tiger was pelted from the ring with bricks 
and bottles, and would have been killed had he 
faced this howl of indignation. By all the in- 
genuity of cruelty he had goaded on these sav- 
age beasts, and they would not fight. 

“They rested there, tame, each in presence of 
the other, until the sated crowd went home.” 

a 
A MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 

A small cottage stands on a hill in a suburb- 
an district. It is embowered in the summer in 
green Yeaves. There is alarge garden at the 
back, full of fruit trees. I had only to see this 
little cottage to like it. I had my idealisms, 
and one of them at least was some such a bower 
as this. 

To this retreat I transported, one fine sum- 
mer’s day, my young wife and child. 

As I was returning home one day from the 
railroad station, a stout man with red hair 
pushed a small bill into my hand. I took it, 
and read that the Metropolitan Caravan—man- 
ager, Mr. James Prim, had arrived in the neigh- 
borhood, and had unfolded a wide area of can- 
vas on a broad patch of sward, led to by a small 
street which I well knew. 

The bill looked tumultuous with promise. 
The assemblage of performing animals sug- 
gested the proportions of the original Noah’s 
ark. Afric’s sands, I was informed, and Aus- 
tralia’s gold regions had been equally ransacked 
for supplies for Prim’s Metropolitan Caravan. 

I was also particularly requested to take no- 
tice that a new and original species of the orang- 
outang had becn specially captured for Prim’s 
Travelling Caravan, by a gentleman well known 
in the world of natural history. 

This new species of orang-outang had a very 
astounding programme all to itself. Amongst 
other wonderful capabilities, it would get drunk 
on rum and water of itssown accord. It was 
also guaran to smoke, to nurse a baby bet- 
ter than any Monthly nurse, living or dead— 
the price of admission to be restored to the 
mother, if her baby cried. 

A long list of performances, all guaranteed 
by the manager, followed; the only promise to 
which Mr. Prim would not pledge himself being 
that the orang-outang should talk or laugh. 

The reading of this stuff brought me to my 
home; and, as I cordially hated the monkey- 
tribe, [crumpled the paper in my hand, threw 
it from me, and forgot it. 

I sat up reading that night until some time 
after my wife had gone to bed. Having become 
somewhat chilly, I took a candle and went up 
stairs. 

I must have been asleep an hour or more, 
when I was suddenly awakened by a piercing 
shriek. So terrified, so pealing was the cry, that 
it seemed to vibrate through the house after I 
had risen, and, on the support of my hands, 
was straining my eyes into the darkness. 

“What was that?” cried my wife. 

“Listen!” I answered. We held our breaths, 
but heard no other sound. In a few moments 
my wife exclaimed,— 

“Hush! I hear the baby crying!” 

Leaping out of bed, I lighted a candle, and, 
slipping on a dressing-gown, seized a pistol I 
had in my dressing-case. I opened the door, 
and listened a moment in the passage. I heard 
the baby cry, but in a subdued manner, as I 
have heard it cry when being hushed to sleep. 

“Jt could not have been the nurse,” I said to 
my wife; “I hear her soothing the baby. It 
must have been the servant.” 

I opened the door of the servant’s room. 

“Who’s there?” were the first words I heard. 
The girl was sitting up in her bed, and my can- 
dle flashed a light upon her eyes, dilated in the 
extremity of terror. 

“Was that you whe screamed ?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered, “I thought it was mis- 
sus.” 

I hastened to the nurse’s room. To reach it 
I had to go through the day-nursery. The han- 
dle ereaked noisily as I entered, and, passing 
through the apartment, opened the door of the 
bed-room, and looked in. 

As I did so,I heard a cry behind me, and 
turning, I saw my wife sink in a dead faint up- 
on the floor, 

The spectacle I witnessed almost caused me 
to do the same. The window was open; the 


moon aided the irradiation ef the candle and 
the night lamp. In acorner opposite the bed 
stood a shaggy monster; it was reared on its 
hind legs, and reposed against the wall; in its 
arms it held the baby, which it swayed to and 
fro with the regular movement of a see-saw. 

Its teeth gleamed in the light; its eyes, glanc- 
ing rapidly from side to side, seemed to emit a 
dull red lustre; a long tail lay coiled about the 
feet, which, though shagged with hair, seemed 
to be those of a human being. 

The monster had the face of a grotesque man. 
It looked with unutterable ferociousness from 
beneath the hood of curly, heavy hair. 

For a moment I seemed to lose all conscious- 
ness; fora moment only. The room swam, the 
candle shook in my hand, my hair lifted on my 
head, I fell back a step. Then the desire to save 
my child seized me. It came upon me with a 
sensation resembling the sudden approach to a 
furnace. My blood swept hot and tingling 
through my body. I set the candle on the floor, 
and cocked my pistol. 

The monster—animal, whatever it was—still 
kept swinging my child to and fro with the reg- 
ularity of a pendulum. I dared not shoot; 
though determined, my hand still shook. I 
could not risk the child’s life. I advanced a 
step. The animal uttered a sound like a roar, 
then seemed to stiffen itself more erect. I lev- 
elled the pistol, not meaning to fire, but wishing 
to test my hand. I saw the beast turn its eyes to 
the window. If it should leap out with the baby! | 

My nervous finger unintentionally touched 
the trigger, and the pistol exploded. The ball | 
went wide of its mark. I heard the smash of 
glass; then through the smoke I perceived the | 
monster lay the child gently down, and ap- 
proach me on all fours. 

It came towards me making hideous grima- 
ces, as if offended by the noise and the smell of 
the powder. I levelled my pistol again, took 
aim with all the deliberation I was master of, 
and pulled the trigger. I saw the beast rise 
erect, and limp with wondrous alacrity towards 
the window, over which it swung itself and dis- 
appeared. 

I rushed to the window and closed it. Then, 
picking up the baby, which lay crying en the 
floor, brought it to the light and examined it. 
It was obviously unhurt. I called the servant, 
whe stood terrified in the adjoining room, and 
handed her the child. My wife was soon re- 
stored by the application of a little cold water. 

A noisy rapping at the door brought the ser- 
vant to me, who exclaimed, in an almost in- 
audible voice, that there were crowds of men 
around the house. Taking another candle, I went 
down stairs. On opening the hall door I dis- 
covered that the crowds of the imaginative ser- 
vant consisted of three men, one of whom was a 
policeman. 

“Beg pardin, sir,” said one of them, “for dis- 
turbin’ you this time o’ night; but we heerd 
you firin’, and thought that it might ha’ been 
the orang-outang as was provokin’ it. You aint 
seen him, have you, sir?” 

I looked from one to the other, whilst the 
other man remarked,— 

“The truth is, sir, a performing monkey broke 
loose from Prim’s Caravan this evening, a little 
after nine, being maddened with more rum and 
water than was good for him. We’ve been 
looking for him everywhere. Hearing you fire, 
we thought you might have seen him and growed 
frightened.” 

“Then,” said I, “itis your orang-outang that 
has nearly killed my wife, and choked my baby.” 

“Where is he?” asked the men, eagerly. 

“In my back garden!” I shouted; “and get 
him out of it as soon as youcan.” I hastened 
through the passage, the policeman and the two 
men after me, and, opening the back door, lect 
them through. In ‘a few minutes I heard cries 
of “Here he is!” 

“He’s dead!” 

“No he aint, he’s dyin’.” 

“Wrong again, he’s gettin’ up,” and so forth. 

In a short time the animal was secured. As 
the men bore him through the passage, they 
grumbled a good deal at me for shooting at so 
inoffensive a creature. I was informed that I 
had broken its leg, and that it might dic. I 
cried after them, as they disappeared in the 
night, that I heartily hoped it would die, for it 
had very nearly murdered a whole family; to 
which expression of my hopes they responded 
by aserics of groans which grew fainter and 
fainter as they moved on. 

I found the nurse, who had fainted away, able 
to talk when I got up stairs. It appears that, 
finding the night very warm, she had left the 
window open, intending to shut it before she 
went to slecp. At about half-past twelve, or 





thereabout, she heard a noise of scrambling up- 








curtain pulled aside; the full beams of the 


The conservatory was under her window, and 
she was too used to the movements ef the cats 
to mistake this heavier shuffle for their tread. 
Hardly had she heard the noise, when a hairy 


| monster suddenly leaped sheer into the room, 


and, standing erect on its hind legs, stared at 
her. She yelled and fainted. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BURNING LIGHT-HOUSE. 


“Davie,” said the light-house keeper to his lit- 
tle son, a bright boy of about twelve years of 
age, “I want to go over to the village for sup- 
plies. The paraffince is used up, and I must get 
some more immediately. I expect to be back 
before dark, but if 1’m not, you must light the 
lamps; will you?” 

“Of course, father,” said Davie. 
lighted them before.” 

“Yes; but that was when I was with you.” 

“TIsn’t it just as easy to do it alone?” 

“IT suppose it is; but then you’ve never been 
left alone before, you know.” 

“OQ, never fear. I can attend to them as well 
as you.” 

“Well, I’ll be back before dark, that’s almost 
certain. Still, if any thing should happen to 
keep me, you'll light up?” 

“O yes,” said Davic, with a confident smile. 

“You won’t be afraid, if I shouldn’t come 
back ?” 

“Why, what should I be afraid of, I wonder?” 
said Davic. 

“Nothing; but then you know boys are some- 
times afraid when there is nothing to fear.”’ 

“O well, father, I’m not that sort, you know.” 

Davie’s confident tone seemed to comfort his 
father, and in a short time the keeper had de- 
scended the light-house steps into his boat, and 
had put out upon the water towards the town. 

The light-house was erected at the extremity 
of a long bar, that ran from the main land, and 
was composed of loose stones, which had been 
heaped up there by the waves. It was at the 
entrance to a strait which was frequently navi- 
gated, and all around were reefs and sand-banks, 
through which the tortuous channel ran. Tho 
tides rose high, and the current ran very swift- 
ly past the light-house. At high tide there was 
deep water all around it; but at low tide all the 
bar was uncovered, and one could go to the 
shore over # on foot. 

In this place Davie had lived alone with his 
father. He had often assisted him; and often, 
under his guidance, he had filled the lamps, and 
trimmed, and lighted them. He understood the 
whole business, and though he had never before 
been left to tend them alone, yet he had often 
done so when his father was there, and there 
was no reason why he should not do so when 
he was absent. 

The village was not many miles away, but the 
tide was rising now, and would be falling toward 
evening; in which case a strong wind would be 
necessary to bring back the boat against the 
powerful current. If the wind should fail, or 
become unfavorable, the light-keeper could not 
get back that night; and this was the reason 
why he was anxious to find out how Davie felt 
about passing the night alone. 

After his father had left, Davic amused him- 
self through the day as best he could. Evening 
came at last, but there were no signs of his fa- 
ther’s boat. The wind had dicd away, and Da- 
vie saw in that the reason of his father’s delay. 
IIe concluded that he would have to pass the 
night alone, and anticipated with pride the re- 
sponsibility that was placed upon him. 

He watched the approach of darkness with 
impatience, for he longed to light up. At last 
the time came, and the huge lights were kin- 
died, and the polished reflectors sent forth their 
dazzling beams of light far over the waters. 

Some time passed, and Davie looked on the 
lights, and reflected with pride on the fact that, 
he was now the guardian of the post. IIc busied 
himself about the building, and finally sat down 
in the room, enjoying the situation. 

Ten o’clock came, and Davie went to inspect 
the lights. As he ascended there burst forth a 
sudden flash, which was visible even above the 
intense light in thelantern. It alarmed the boy. 

He rushed up. Oncof the large lamps seemed 
to be alla mass of flame. The wick seemed to 
have been improperly adjusted, or the top was 
loescly screwed on. At any rate, whatever was 
the cause, the flames had fastened themselves 
on the inflammable liquid, and were blazing up 
fiercely. 

For a moment Davie stood leoking at it in 
horror, and then, following a sudden impulse, he 
hurricd down to get a pail of water wish the in- 
tention of dashing it over the lamp. 

Fortunately, one was full. This he seized, 


“Pve often 





on glass, 


But scarcely had he turned to go up, when a 
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lond crash was heard in the loft, and a flame 
arose brizhter and more intense than ever. 

The Jamp had exploded. That Davie knew 
well. Still he determined to go up with the wa- 
ter. So he ascended resolutely. As his head 
arose above the floor of the lantern, he was 
blinded with the light that shone. The flames 
arose on all sides; and had already taken hold 
of some of the woodwork, which, saturated with 
oil, formed the support for the lamps. At this 
Davie flung the contents of his pail. The water 
hissed as it struck the flames, and the kindling 
fires were quenched in many places, but still 
the fire was not extinguished. 

Davie did not wait, but flew down stairs for 
more water. Another pailful was there. This 
he seized, and back he hurried. By the time he 
reached the lantern he found the flames once 
more gathering, so that they were as fierce as | 
they were before. And this was all the water in 
the house! JIe would not have time to dip any | 
out of the sea. Before he could do so, the whole | 
lantern, which was made of wood, would be in | 
flames. | 

It was a time for instant, yct cautious and ju- 
dicious action. In a moment a plan had sug- 
gested itself, which was at once the quickest and | 
the wisest. IIe flung himself down stairs, seized | 
some coarse woollen rugs and bits of old carpet- | 
ing, and with these he hurried back again. | 

IIc saturated these with water, and threw onc | 
of them over the woodwork, which had begun to 
blaze once more. Sceing this partially smoth- | 
ered, he turned to other burning places, and at- 
tacked the flames by pressing the wet rags over | 
them, and stamping them down, and rubbing | 
them over with his hands. | 

Then, at the woodwork he went again, where | 
the flames were insidiously crawling out from 
beneath the wet rug. These were saturated over 
and over, and the wet cloths were over and over 
again pressed and swabbed against every place 
where the flames gave a sign. 

It was a fearful work, and a work from which 
poor Davie did not come away unseathed. His 
clothes, his hands and his face were all burnt 
and singed. Ilis hair was burnt off, and his eye- 
brows and eyelashes; but at last he conquered, 
and saw the lantern safe from the danger, and 
the rest of the lamps burning in perfect security. 

Poor Davie suffered dreadfully from his burns 
that night, but he was sustained by the glorious 
thought that he had saved the lighthouse. For | 
whatever had been the cause of the accident, 
Davie knew that it was not his fault. 

Swect was it, even amid his pain, to feel this, 
and sweeter still was it to hear his father’s words 
when he returned at early morning. 

As the lighthouse keeper caught sight of his 
son, with his face and hands bound up; hair, 
eyebrows and cyclashes gone; and his clothes 
burnt full of holes, he started in horror. On 
learning the whole story his horror was in- 
creased. For a long time he said nothing. 

“O Davie! Davie!” he cried, “but for you I'd 
have been aruined man. It was my fault, Da- 
vie, bey. I filled the lamps in the morning, and 
now I remember, one of them I didn’t screw 
down.” 

Davie soon got over his pains, and soon after 
Jeft the light-house, to learn a trade in a distant 
city. His courage and faithfulness cannot fail 
to recommend him wherever he may be. 








—_ ~~ 
HOW A GENERAL GREW RiCitl. 
Gen. Wool reeently dicd, and the papers 

spread the news that he was worth $700,000. 

It is well known that Generals in the United 

States Army have not had large salaries, and 

many people wondered how so great a fortune 

was made. The Day tells the whole story: 

“The young men of our country will find in 
the biography of the late Gen. John E. Wool 
many acts worthy of imitation, but none more 
so than his cconomical habit, and his determi- 
nation through Jife to sceure pecuniary indec- 
pendence for his declining years. At the close 
of the war of 1812, Gen. Wool was taken home, 
to be treated for terrible wounds received in 
battle. When he was convalescent, he had to 
pay a surgeon’s bill, which left him almost 
without a dollar. As soon as he was well 
enough, the government sent him on a military 
mission-to the West, where he remained five 
years, and never drew his pay in full, but took 
cnough only to defray aetual expenses. 

“At the close of his appointment, the United 
Sates owed him $§20,0:0. ‘This,’ suid Gen. 
Wool, just before he dicd, ‘was the only moncy 
IT ever made in the whole course of my life! 
But Talways kept that out in safe investment, 
at good juterest. In fifty years this $20,060 has 


rior opportunities for making money. If any 
of our young readers can put away $1,CC0 now, 
they will find themselves rich when old and fee- 
ble, even if they add nothing to the nucleus 
after the first investment.” 


—__——_+or—__—_. 
THE NAME IN THE BARK. 


To the gray old birch I came, 
Where I whittled my school-boy name: 
The nimble squirrel once more ran skippingly over 
the rail, 
The blackbirds down among 
The alders, noisily sung, 
And under the cried whistled the serious 
quail. 


I came, remembering well 
Ilow my little shadow fell, 
As I painfully reached and wrote, te leave to the 
future a sign; 
There, stooping a little, I found 
A half-healed, curious wound, 
An ancient scar in the bark, but no initial of mine! 


Then the wise old boughs overhead 
Took counsel together, and said— 
And the buzz of their leafy lips, like a murmur of 
——- passed,— 
“Tle is busily carving a name 
In the tough o!d wrink!es of fame; 


Dat, cut he as deep as he may, the lines will close over 
at last!” 


Sadly I pondered awhile, 
Then I Jifted my soul with a smile, 
And I said, ‘‘Not cheerful men, but anxious children 
are we, 
Still hurting ourselves with the knife, 
As we toil at the letters of life, 
Just marring a little the rind, never piercing the heart 
of the tree.”’ 


And now, by the rivulet’s brink 
I leisurely saunter, and think 
Tlow idle this strife will appear, when circling ages 
have run, 
If then the real I am 
nd from the heavenly calm, 
To trace where the shadow I seem, once flitted awhile 
in the sun. . T. TRowznripaGe. 
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Ilt IRELAND. 
From a Correspondent. 

We are in Ireland—land of beauty and of 
song. Imagine your correspondent sitting in 
the window of a Dublin hotel parlor. Jt is a 
large, spacious room, furnished with hair-cloth 
chairs and lounges, a rather faded, but still 
handsome Brussels carpet, an upright piano, 
numerous tables, etageres, etc., standing about, 
very fair paintings on the walls, and, on the 
whole, more eomfortable and less showy than 
many a hotcl I have seen at home. 

But the strects—the busy, crowded streets! I 
remember the refrain of the once popular song,— 


“As I sat in the low-back car, 

The man at the turnpike bar 

Never asked for the toll, but just rubbed his old poll, 
As I sat in the low-back car.” 

Well, Esee them in plenty,—curious contriv- 
ances for locomotion; and another nondescript 
is passing—I have not yet learned its name—on 
both sides of which sit men, women and chil- 
dren, socially back to back, There are glitter- 
ing, dashing cabriolets, with liveries before and 
behind, and the jaunty, one-seat carriages. J 
«ish I could impress you with this strange, 
moving panorama. Women in coarse, thick 
shoes, and cloaks lighted up with flame-red lin- 
ings, the gypsy-hoods thrown over their faces, 
disclosing the merry, honest physiognomy of the 
Irish countenance. Presently comes sturdy Pat, 
in his sugar-loaf hat and velveteen breeches, 
and following him, three or four men in showy 
uniforms. It is not difficult to find red-coats in 
Ircland; they abound in all the streets. 

But I must go back to Queenstown, though I 
despair of painting upon this paper the pictures 
that followed in swift succession, as we sat in 
our steamcarriage, cach one lovelicr than the 
rest. The pastoral, as well as architectural 
beauties that feasted our eyes, the long, sinuous 
hedgerows, round as a ball, and glistening like 
beautiful serpents, the lodze-gates of palaces, 
upon which even the dust did not seem to rest, 
all these how shall I destribe, in their sylvan, 
suburban beauty ? 

The ivy grew everywhere—its Icaves so still, 
so perfect, se shining, that they seemed like 
painted leaves on painted trellises; and before 
some of the pretty houses, as we moved along, 
were trees in flower and blossom. Far away, 
Stretched the wide fields, in shadow and in sun- 
Shine, rieh in streams, in olor, in shades of 
violet and gold, a very fairy secne of loveliness, 
fair and perfect as ever my eyes gazed upon, 
broken, now and then, by rural farms, or the 
palaces of the nebility. 

Still onward, as we rushed in the swift train, 
the high hills came into sight, crowned with 


the earth; literally to the earth, for their cab- 
ins are carth from top to bottom. Picturesque 
they may be, but, O, the swinish discomfort! I! 
never dreamed of such homes in happy America; 
never dreamed there were habitations so utterly 
forlorn and miscrable. 

An Irish gentleman was with us in the car, 
but he did not raise his voice for his people. Tc | 
considered them thriftless and lawless, and I | 
could not forgive him, though he called our at- | 
tention to many beautics about us that we} 
might have missed. 
As we passed great patches of primroses, | 
crimsoning all the ground, and he told us about 
the birds and the trees of Ircland in very choice 
language, I seemed to hear sweet Lilly’s plain- 
tive voice: 

“IT did so want to sce the lark, and the dear 
little gray lintie, of Scotland.” 

Plenty of peasants passed us, with rimless 
beavers and ill-fitting corduroys, and now and 
then a comely Irish lass, with bare feet and 
ankles, and a cloak, with bright red trimmings, 
that belonged to her grandmother, perhaps, for 
they come down as heir-looms, and are well pre- 
served. 

I can hardly bear to Jeave the description of 
poor, sad, beautiful Ireland. 

Nor shall I soon forget the depot into which I 
looked, with one of the mightiest black, yawn- 
ing fireplaces that I cver saw in all my life. 

In the middle of the clay floor, beaten smooth- 
ly by the tread of countless fect, stood an Irish 
beau, with an enormous shirt-collar, and large 
brass buttons, both hands in his short breeches- 
pockets, whistling some old, quavering, Irish | 
air, sad and monotonous. Babies crawled, in 
innocent abandon, by dozens, it seemed to me, 
from the margin of the enormous cavern, with 
its peat fire, to the farthest walls of the great 
room. 

Smells abounded, tobacco of the vilest kind | 
being in the ascendant. There sat women, with | 
woollen hoods and frilled caps, some with knit- | 
ting in hands, and such a Babel of sound I 
think it will never be my good or ill fortune to 
hear again. 








I was surrounded, besieged, on the instant, 
with lace-peddlers, and sellers of bog ornaments, 
all crying piteously that they had had no trade, 
and the old mothers at home were siek, and they 
had no end of children to care for, and wouldn’t 
I buy this iligant handkerchief, or that beauti- 
ful collar; sure, if (didn’t want it, I could make 
a present to my friends, for Americans was al- 
ways rich—the Lord make their bed in glory! 

From all of which I got away, in a somewhat 
flurricd state, but still sensible cnough to relate 
my adventures. 

Just up from dinner, and suchadinner! Such 
cutlets, fried in crumbs, tenderer and sweeter 
than any thing of the kind I ever ate before. 
The waiters are polished, quict and attentive. 
The dining-room is large, and filled with nu- 
merous tables, each with its complement of daz- 
zling linen and silver. The bread is light, white, 
and dclicious: the butter like curds in color, and 
made up into little fantastic cockle-shells. 

One cannot imagine any-thing purer, more 
graceful, sweetcr or more delicate than these 
same snowy buiter-shells. It is an ctherialized 
substitute for what we consider the best bread 
and butter at home. It scems ruthless to de- 
stroy its fairy symmetry, but it is wondrous 
good. <As for me, I cared for little else, fine as 
the euticts are. I fear I shall be taken fora 
veritable bread and butter school-girl. 

I forgot to mention the turtle-soup, which I 
have never yet taught mysclf to love, and the 








ruins. I counted forty on the way, some of 
them colossal and commanding, otners stand- 
ing, with solitary tower, pierced at the top, and 
heaps of stones about them—seldom one perfect 
or modern. 











grown to $700,000!" Here, then, was the se 
erctof his great wealth, which not only aston- 
ished his friends, but the hundreds of military 


Often, we steamed by the bog-homes of the 


Irish peasantry, and here we saw the worst ruin 


that can be scen in all the world, as papa said; 


menu whe served with him, and who had supe-| the ruins of a people who are ground down to 


delightful marmalade, which one meets in per- 
fection, it is said, only in the old countrics. 
After dinner, I amused mysclf with window- 
pictures and the piano, alternately. Sometimes 
| [caught glimpses of such beautiful faces, with 
| the true Irish gray eye. Can any thing be more 
| lovely ? 
| There go the children, fresh from school, little 





——S3 
noise-loving, for all the world like a crowd o 
Yankce boys and girls. They whistle, and @&, 
per, and turn somcrsaults, sometimes, and the 
girls syly knock off a hat from a youngster, 
curly pate, now and then. 

Yonder barouche, passing the window, cop. 
tains the family of Lord St. Something. So says 
Bridget, who happens to be in the room. There 
were three boys—perhaps I should say young 
gentlemen—in the carriage, from five to nine, 
with pale, demure faces; and every one of them 
wore a stove-pipe hat. ’Tis a sight to makcone 
laugh—but the fashion. 

I shall never cease to praise our modest young 
America. Our boys, all the way from twelve to 
sixteen, are contented with the roundabout or 
the short sack, and the jaunty, becoming cap, 
Every boy in Dublin, with any pretensions to 
gentility, looks a veritable jackanapes, with 
dress-coat and high hat, and a step and dignity 
whose pompousness is not to be described. 


Lit N 
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To-morrow we devote to sight-seeing. We 
have engaged a curious old coachman, who is 


| more of a caricature than any of Dickens’ pic. 


tures, and that is saying a great deal. Azice. 
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TAKING THE CENSUS. 

The time is approaching when it will be 
necessary once more to “number the people” of 
the United States, and for the ninth time. 

The “census,” as it is called, has been taken 
eight times in this country, or once in every ten 
years, beginning in 1790, in the first presidency 
of Geor ¢ Washington, and ending in 1860, 
when James Buchanan was President, and em- 
bracing a period of seventy years,—so that, when 
the last census was taken, there were not a few 
persons living who were old cnough to remem- 
ber the taking of the first census. 

To take the census every ten years is obliga 
tory on our government, for it is thes provided 
in the second article of the national Constitu 
tion, in the following language: 

-“The actual enumeration [of the people] shall 
be made within three years after the first meet 
ing of the Congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years, in 
such manner as they shall by law direct.” 

The primary purpose in taking the census 
was to be able to divide the number of members 
of the United States louse of Represcntatives 
as equally as possible among the States. 

The number of members of the first House of 
Representatives was fixcd by the Constitution, 
and consisted of sixty five; but this was to last 
only till a census could be taken, and a just ap 
portionment made. 

Accordingly, the first Congress, which met in 
the spring of 1789, provided that a census should 
be taken, and it was taken according to the 
directions provided in the Constitution; but it 
was not taken in time to allow the sccond Louse 
of Representatives to be based on it; and that 
Ilouse mct in the autumn of 1791, so that the 
constitutional arrangement of representation 
lasted four years. 

Congress made the first apportionment of 
representatives immediately after it met, in 1791, 
but the matter was not finally disposed of till 172 
had become well advanced, in consequence of 
disagreements between the House and the Sen- 
ate, and the vetoing of the first bill by President 
Washington. 

The census returns of 1790-91 showed the 
population of the country to be 8,921,826, of 
whom 697,697 were slaves! but this last abomi- 
nable word is no more to appear in American 
census returns. 

The first apportionment of representatives, 
made in 1791-92, gave a representative to every 
thirty-three thousand people. The effect of this 
was to carry up the number of representatives, 
from 65 to 105. 

Of these representatives, New England was 
entitled to 29, or more than one-fourth of the 
entire number. Massachusetts (which thea 





Hibernian lads and lasses, ruddy, sturdy, and 


incluted Maine) had 14 members, while Peat 
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sylvania had 18, and New York only 10. Vir- 
ginia had 19 members, and was, at that time, 
the greatest State in the Union, in every sense, 
—a position she would, no doubt, have retained, 
pad her people had the sagacity to abolish slav- 
ery at the close of the last century. 

The first census was a very imperfect piece of 
work, for, in those days, statistical science was 


not considered important; and had it been | 


known and appreciated, the means of obtaining 
facts here were not good. 

Since that time, there has been a steady im- 
provement in the work of census-taking, though 
not so much has been done to render it perfect 
as might have been done. The census of the 
present year does not promise to be well taken. 

The returns of the second census, taken in 
1300, showed the population to be 5,805,987; 
free colored people, 108,395; slaves, 893,041. 

In 1810, when the third census was taken, the 
population was 7,239,814; free colored persons, 
186,446; slaves, 1,191,864. 

The fourth census was taken in 1820, with 
these results: population, 9,638,191; free colored, 
983,504; slaves, 1,588,125. 

The fifth census was taken in 1830, and showed 
the population to be 12,866,020; free colgred, 
819,599; slaves, 2,009,043. 

In 1840, just fifty years after the first census 
was made, the fifth census was taken, and the 
following were the returns: Population, 17,- 
069,453; free colored people, 386,303; slaves, 
2,487,455. The year 1840 was a time of great 
political excitement, a hot presidential election 
then occurring, which interfered with the proper 
taking of the census, in some respects; but there 
js little reason for supposing that the population 
returns were not made with substantial accuracy. 

The seventh census took place in 1850, just as 
the first half of the century was about to expire. 


The returns were, population, 23,191,876; free | 


colored, 433,495; slaves, about 3,000,000. The en- 
tire population had increased almost 18,000,000 
in fifty years. 

In 1860 took place the memorable eighth cen- 
sus,—memorable, because it was the last census 
taken in the old United States, as the country 
had existed for more than seventy years under 
the Constitution as made by Washington and 
Fraaklin, and their associates; and memorable, 
too, as the last census the returns of which 


. should include the word slaves, that most dis- 


grtecful of terms as applied to any part of the 


. Population of a free country, and the sound of 
which often had caused Americans to blush for 


their native land. The returns of the eighth cen- 
sus were, in respect to the entire population, prob- 
ably, tolerably correct, and are put at 81,445,080. 
But, as respects the slave population, they are 
good for nothing. The South was then in the 
carly agonies of the secession movement, and so 
angry on the subject of slavery that her people 
were not disposed to make truthful answers as 
to the number of their slaves. It is believed 
that the number of those slaves was about 
$600,000. The free<olored population was put 
at 487,996. 

It will be seen that, between the taking of the 
frst census and the taking of the eighth census, 
thepopuiation of the United S:ates had increased 
shout 27,500,000, or at the rate of less than 400,- 
Wayear. It is believed that the population is 
tow about 40,000,000. It remains to be seen 
what has been the effect of the secession war on 
the inerease of population here. Hundreds of 
thousands of young men lost their lives in that 
war, and the effect of losing them may prove to 
be greater than has been generally estimated. 
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THE THIMBLE. 


We are afraid the girls of the present day are 
hot as fond of the thimble as their mothers were, 
but possibly they may be more interested in 
knowing about the method of making them, 
than in using them: 





The name of this little instrument is said to 
ave been derived from “thumb-bell,? being 
Tt thumble, and afterward thimble. It is of 
utch invention, and was brought to England 
out the year 1605, by John Lofting, who com- 
Menced its manufacture at Islington near Lon- 
— and pursued it with great profit and suc- 


fi 


al 


Formerly, iron and brass were used, but Jat- 
terly stecl, silver and gold have taken their plac- 
%. In the ordinary manufacture, thin plates 
of metal are introduced into a die, and then 
Panched into shape. 

Paris, gold thimbles are manufactured to 
Slarze extent. Thin sheets of sheet-iron are 
Fralnto dies of about two inches in diameter. 

being heated red-hot, are struck with a 
oinch into a number of holes, gradually in- 
Tens in depth, to give them proper shape. 

4 thimble is then trimmed, polished, and in- 

ted around jts Outer sarface with a number 
little holes, by means of a small wheel. 

tis then converted into steel by the cementa- 

n process, tempered, scoured and brought to 
Sblus color, 


| Athin sheet of gold is then introduced into 
the interior, and fastened to the steel by means 
of a polished steel mandril. Gold leaf is then 
applicd to the outside, and attached to it by 
pressure, the edyes being fastened in a small 
greove made to receive them. The thimble is 
, then ready for use. 

Those made in this manner do not wear out, 
as so many ordinary gold thimbles do, but will 
list for years. The gold coating, if cut away 
by needles, may be easily replaced; but the steel 
is of excellent quality, and very durable. 
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| AN AMERICAN LADY IN PARIS. 
| A bright American girl, a daughter of Mr. 
Putnam, the New York publisher, has been 
| Winning laurels as a medical student in Paris. 
| She was shut out of the New York schools, and 
| went to Paris for better fortune. At first she 
| met with a cool rebuff, the Professor of Anato- 
|my to whom she applied for permission to at- 
tend his classes, assenting in case she would put 
on men’s clothes. But she convinced him that 
her small size would at once betray her sex, and 
make a bad matter worse, and after hard plead- 
ing, won her case. 
| He was so much pleased with her quick per- 
ceptions, and general proficiency in his depart- 
ment, that he asked her why she did not enter 
the medical school asa regular student. She 
told him she should be only too hapry to do it, 
but thought it was impossible. He assured her 
that a request for admission would be granted, 
and her name was soon enrolled. 

An English girl, encouraged by her success, 
also joined the class, and they have been regu- 
lar attendants at all the lectures, receiving con- 
sideration from professors, and kind treatment 
from students. 

At the examination the ladies bore away the 
palm, Miss Putnam recejving the highest mark 
that is given, “Tres satisfait,” and the only one, 
| it is said, conferred the present year. 

If young ladies are admitted into the medical 
schools of Paris, the question is virtually sct- 
tled for the civilized world. We shall soon sce 
them in the medical schools of this country, and 
in all our colleges. 

a 

IS YOUR COMPANION PAID FOR? 

If not, oblige the Publishers by forwarding 
the subscription price as early as possible. 

All subscribers who pay for their papers be- 
fore Marcu 81,4870, can receive them for $1 50 
per copy. 

After that date we shall be obliged to charge 
the full price of $1 75, on each unpaid subscrip- 
tion. 

The date printed against your name on the 
margin of your paper shows to what time you 
have paid. 
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AN INDIAN AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Indians are very fond of pictures, but they 
don’t understand the art of making them. One 
of the Comanche tribe was a good deal puzzled, 
the other day, by the working of a photographic 
instrument, as may be seen by the following 
paragraph: 


A Comanche Indian a few days ago brought 
his squaw to a pioneer artist, to have her picture 
taken. The artist got the squaw in position, 
when the old Comanche thought he would in- 
vestigate the mystery of making squaws’ pic- 
tures. He accordingly raised the cloth, and 
lovked into the camera, when he was astonished 
to see his wife standing on her head. At this, 
he grew indiznant, and ever beat her for assum- 
ing such an undignified attitude before the sol- 
diers; but, as she stoutly denied the offence, he 
continued his experiments, and at last came to 
the conclusion that a machine that could stand 
a squaw on her head, in half a second, without 
her knowing any thing about it, was exceed- 
ingly bad medicine. 


A SUNKEN LAKE, 

California has long been a land of wonders, 
and the neighboring State, Oregon, means to 
put in its claim to the possession of inany natu- 
ral curiosities. Ilere is a good one for a start: 


The great natural curiosity known as Sunken 
Lake is situated in the Cascade Mountains, 
about seventy-five miles north east of Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. The walls are 2,000 feet hich, 
and almost perpendicular, running down into 
the water, and leaving no beach. The depth is 
unknown, the surface is smooth and unruffled, 
and it Jies so far below the surface of the moun- 
tain that the air currents do not affect it. Its 
length is estimated at twelve miles, and its 
breadth at ten. No living man has, it is said, 
ever reached the water’s edge. The like lies 
“silent, still and mystcrions in the bosom of the 
everlasting hills, like a huge well scooped out 
by hands of genii.” 

—_++oo—_————_—_ 


Dr. GREGORY, in the course of one of his med- 
ical Jectures at Edinburgh, said, “One cannot 
stand perfectly motionless for half an hour; 
that he had once tried to do 60, and had fainted 
at.the end of twenty minutes; the blood requir- 
ing the aid of motion from the body, in order to 
retain its full circulating power.” 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 

ENIGMA. 
I am composed of twenty-six letters. 
My 14, 18, 11, 21, 20 is a kind of medicine. 
My 4, 25, 10, 8, 26, 9, 12, 3 is a girl’s name. 
My 16, 20, 23 is an animal. 
My 7, 22. 87, 13 is a bird. 
My 2, 5, 1, 11 is a part of the day. 
My 19, 24, 6, 15 is something we wear. 
My whole is a good old adage. 


2. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My Jirst is in parlor, but not in room. 
My second is in death, but not in doom. 
My third isin map, but not in chart. 
My fourth is in quiver, but not in dart. 
My A/th is in rat, but not in mouse. 
My whole you will tind in every house. 


A. B.C. 


CH. 


3. 











Swe 
A very common saying. 
4. 


My first is the common plural of thon, 

(I think you will readily guess it now); 
My second is far from being straight, 
And somewhat resembles the figure eight. 


My third gives direction—“turn to the right,’’ 
And horses, mules, oxen, obey if they’re bright. 
My fourth is the plural, as you will see, 

In the present tense of the verb to be. 


My fifth gives assent, and shows you agree 

With those conversing or chatting with thee, 

My sixth English friends call the barnyard fowl; 
’Tis never a goose, nor is it an owl. 


My seventh a beverage, often desired, 

By men and women when weary and tired. 

My whole is the name of a General brave 

Who loved the old flag; O long = it wave! 
rs. L. B 


5. 
HIDDEN GRAINS. 


Parkinson’s new heating apparatus is a valuable 
invention. 

Mary eats too fast. 

Squirrels live on nuts and acorns. 

Sail boats skim rapidly over the water. 


6. 
NAMES OF CITIES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


1. Bottle stopper. 
2. Swine hair. 

8. Confine father. 
4. Look into me. 


Conundrums. 


When a man confessés himself in debt, what 
mythological character does he name? Io (I owe). 

What three towns in Massachusetts stand for the 
experience of a ferry boat with oars? Rowe, Dover, 
Andover, (rowed over aud over.) 

Why may one be certain that Noah was not a Jew? 
Because he took Ham into the Ark with him. 

Why would Samson have made a good — sing- 
er? ause he could so easily bring down the 
house. 

Why is my chicken-yard like a Government bond? 

use it has a coop on (coupon). 

Why are the girls in Missouri always sweet? Be- 
cause they are Mo-lasses. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Snuff-box. 

“One swallow doesn’t make a summer.” 

. Hat, Ate, Ten. 

. “Pay as you go.” 

. Newport. 

. Dane—deign. Dey—day. Tied—tide. Steele 
—steal—steel. 


J. @. B. 
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SERVING OYSTERS. 


Ignoragce, especially when it don’t know 
enough to ask for information, is the cause of 
ludicrous mistakes. A servant girl, it is said, 
having put a picce of ice in the pot to boil for 
dinner, was much perplexed to find the “vege- 
table” turned into hot water. The following is 
another of the same “‘sort:” 

A perplexed housewife introduced to her guests 
a dish of oysters, the result of her first efforts at 
cooking this luscious bivalve, with this expla- 
nation g#! found it very difficult to dress them, 
so I just held on to their wings and cut their 





stomachs off. I guess they’ll he good.” 


a 
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Gost? COMPANION 


These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers ot 
new subscribers to THz CoMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 





1 Seven Octave Piano, cost..... +++ $475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each.......... $50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 


6 Croquet Games, cost of each.......... 


errr Pere rere errr eee eeereeeeeee . 


15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
of eac 3 


eee ee reer ereeeeeee eee ee eeeeees seer Poe 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessfulin enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is 80 great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 


The Piano 
Is one of Matvett, Davis & Co.'s fino instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 


Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of 8. 
D. & W. I. Smirn, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 
Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of GAmEs and PEN- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 
Will be given tothe Firry Sunscribers who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the P. or C issi 
their new subscribers. 





they may receive for 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 
Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists.of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for TuE CoMPANION and 
paying the full subscription ;rice, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Kach new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence, taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to reccive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in cach name a. it is se- 
cured, with the psyinent for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premi or p i to 
which they are entitled. 





TERMS: 


The SusscrirpTion Price of THe Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance, 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


Papers DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can havetwo copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
mentin advance. 


Amy person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper fer 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must ke made bee 
fore the paper is discontinued, 








‘THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





—— 





COMMUN SENSE. 


Dear children, I’ve set you 
A lesson ia rhymes, 
Aad trust that you each will 
Liave learned it betimes: 
Don’t give up a grain of 
Your plain, common sense, 
For all the world’s glitter 
Of sham and pretence; 
But when you are told 
That a round thing is flat, 
See what common sense says, 
And listen to that! 


If some crazy zealot 
Shou!d say black is white, 

Don’t take it for granted, 
And go by his sight; 

But ask the opinion 
Of more minds than one, 

And see what the judgment is 
In the long rus; 

And then take the black thing, 
And look it quite through, 

And see what your common 
Sense says io cne hue! 

If any man calls himself 
Perfect and wise, 

Ta!:e care you don’t count 
Llis a sertions for lies; 

But look to his doing, 
And lvok to his aims, 

And see how they square to 
The thing he ag aims; 

For good sense its judgment 
Will base on the creed; 

The tree, by its fruitage, 
The man, by his deed! 

icchitameiealiiiieaies 


For the Companton. 


SOMETHING FORGOTTEN. 


It was going to be one of Ruth Dana’s un- 
lucky days and she knew it—one of the days 
when every thing seemed wrong side up, and 
every body teased and troubled her. She was 
trying bravely to hold on to patience and tem- 
per, but it was hard, very hard, and Ruth al- 
most rebelled against the Lord, who had given 
her so much more to do than other girls had. 

It was a heavy burden that Ruth’s young 
shoulders bore daily. A year ago the pale-faced 
mother of the home had been laid away in the 
little cemetery, and Ruth, who, as oldest daugh- 
ter, had always been trying to lighten her cares, 
was left now to be mother and sister all in one, 
to the older children. 

She had filled the place as few girls of seven- 
teen could do, making a careful housekeeper for 
her father, and trying hard to remember and 
follow her mother’s dying charge—“Ruth, dar- 
ling, bring all the children with you to heaven.” 

But this morning every thing was going 
wrong. The breakfast had been badly cooked, 
and careless Bridget had not only put the coffee- 
urn on the hot stove, melting off one of its legs, 
but had let the tray fall, breaking two of her 
mother’s best china cups. 

Johnny had torn the new pants she finished 
only yesterday; and Eddy’s dog had followed 
him up stairs, and jumped with his muddy feet 
on the clean white quilt. 

Poor little Annic had been obliged ta wear her 
winter dress to meeting last Sunday, and she 
would have to again, for it would take Ruth so 
long to braid this pattern on the new one. Ter 
needles kept breaking, the pins were all crooked, 
the thread was rotten, and she felt in sucha 
hurry,—so tired and discouraged,—cross, too, 
even with gentle little Annie, who made her 
nervous by humming continually one of her 
Sunday school tunes. She did hate to hear peo- 
ple continually humming! 

llow nice it would be to-day if she could go to 
Chelsea Beach, with the rest of the girls! What 
a merry time they were having, starting off in 
the biz wagon, with their dinner baskets under 
the seats! She could fancy just how the waves 
woukl come rolling in on the white sand; how 
the cool, salt breeze would feel, blowing back 
the hair from her hot cheeks. 

It would do her so much good if she could 
leave all this drudzery for one day, and be like 
the other girls—like Katy Curtis, for instance, 
who didn’t even help make her own clothes! 

Or how it would rest her if she could spend 
the day in the woods, the cool, green woods, and 
forzct the cooking and the sewing, the sweeping 
and cleaning. 

But no, she must stay and mope here at home, 
though the world outside was full of the Junc 
glory,—locust blossoms making the whole air 
sweet; wild strawberries ripening in the mead- 
ow; wild roses opening their pink petals by 
every roadside, and the birds, who had nothing 
else to do, singing away with might and main. 

It was very hard! and she gave a twitch to 
her cotton that broke it again. 

“Annie, don’t hum so!’ she exclaimed, so 
crossly, that poor Annie looked up in grieved 
surprise. 

The child was silent a few minutes and sat 
looking at Ruth very quictly, but presently, go- 
ing up to her side, she put her arm around her 
neck and whispered,— 

“Ruthy, haven’t we forgotten something?” 

Ruth knew full well whatit was that had been 


“forgotten.” When her mother dicd, in her first 
anxious wish to train the children arizht, she 
had found courage to gather them about her 
every morning, read the Bible and pray with 
them. She had been very constant in this at 
first, but lately there had often been excuses for 
omitting it, and this morning she had felt in too 
much of a hurry and too fretful. 

‘*Tlaven’t we forgotten something ?” 

Ah, had she not “forgotten’’—forgotten where 
to lay her burden—forgotten who had promised 
to carry it for her? The quick, hot tears blinded 
Ruth’s eyes for a moment, then, laying down An- 
nie’s new dress, she called in Johnny and Eddy, 
read a few sweet words from the Bible that had 
been mother’s, and then together the motherless 
children ‘‘went and told Jesus.” 

How different every thing looked to Ruth after 
that prayer! All this work she had to do was 
work for the Master, and Ile would help her do 
it. And how many, many things she had to be 
thankful for! This pleasant home, and the love 
the children gave her; the knowledge tat she 
was a comfort to her father; and the beauty of 
the world outside, which she could see by just 
raising her eyes from her work. Why,she ought 
te be, and she was, the happiest girl in the 
world, 

Perhaps even that day in the woods for which 
she had longed was not an impossib lity. Was it 
wise to putall that elaborate braiding on Annie’s 
white dress? The child was looking very pale— 
a day’s romp in the woods would do her white 
checks more good than all this trimming; and 
if the dress were made up plainly she would 
have ample time to finish it to-morrow. 

“Boys,” she said, as the result of this think- 
ing, ‘“‘suppose we have a holiday to-day, and 
spend it in the woods.” 

“Turrah for Ruthy!” shouted the two in cho- 
rus. “Won’t it be gay?” 

Annie’s eyes shone like stars. 

“Bridget,” said Ruth, “if you will put up seme 
dinner for us, we will eat it in the woods to-day.” 

“An’ sure, Miss Ruth, that same will be good 
for-all of yees,” said kind-hearted Bridget, anx- 
ious to make amends for the broken China and 
melted urn. 

It was a very happy company that went off an 
hour later, through the sweet, pure sunshine, 
with a whole day of delight before them. 

Ilow the boys chased squirrels, and climbed 
trees, and shouted, and whistled, and played 
“Indians” to their hearts’ content! and what un- 
told treasures of moss and flowers sweet Annie 
gathered, till the pink roses came again into her 
cheeks! 

And Ruth? She forgot “the cooking and sew- 
ing, the sweeping and dusting,” and all other 
housekeeping worries, and’ remembered only 
that the good Father in heaven had made “every 
thing beautiful in its season.” 

Very happy they were, very thankful, with 
God’s own peace in their hearts; and as they 
went home loaded with flowers and ferns, moss- 
es and vines, with the sun throwing long, gro- 
tesque shadows before them, Annic’s monoto- 
nous humming broke out clearly into words as 
she sang,— 

“O do not be discouraged, 
For Jesus is your Friend,” 
and Ruth and the boys took up the chorus,— 


‘He will give you grace to conquer 
And love you to the end.” 


pie N. LL. E. 


JONES. 

A class of boys was called to recite. Five 
were handsomely dressed, and carried gold 
watches; the sixth wore patched clothes, and 
when he wanted to know the time, he had to 
glance at Mr. Graham’s clock in the corner. 

“Who is he?” asked a visitor of Mr. Graham, 
when the class had passed from the room. 

“Which one?” 

“The one, the poor one.” 

“Ah! Why, judge, he is Jones Brown, the 
son of a laboring man; as honest and persever- 
inz a boy as ever the sun shone on.” 

“T thought so. Lis address, if you please.” 

Mr. Graham gave it. Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
and six children were surprised at tea-table that 
nizht by a call from the stranger. Jones re- 
membered him as the visitor to the school-room. 
In five minutes he had told his errand. He was 
Judge Rood, of Acton; he had taken a fancy to 
Jones; would Mr. and Mrs. Brown give the boy 
to him, to be educated as a lawyer in his office? 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown were speechless with de- 
light. Jones clasped his hands gratefully. Ar- 
rangements were speedily made. Jones had but 
a month longer to stay at Mr. Graham’s school. 
Then! ah, the glorious then! 

Jones was a Christian lad, anxious every day 
to serve Christ with his whole mind, soul and 
body. Just now his heart was fairly dancing 
with joy that God had seemed to open before 
him such a brieht future. 

Already his little trunk stood packed in the 
loft ehamber. Brothers and sisters gathered 
about him daily, with little scraps of taJk about 
what they should do without him. The five 
handsomely-dressed boys at Mr. —— no 
longer sneered at his patched cloth r hard 








hands; it was possible that he might be a judge 


himself some day. In view of this, they could 
condescend to treat him civilly. Jones cared 
little for all this. 


wis himself killed, and Jones, on the day he was 


of his family, the only protector of mother, 
brothers and sisters. What was his duty? He 
looked into the eyes of each of the helpless ones, 
and, with a trembling step, went up to his little 
loft chamber. The children could hear him 
walk to and fro; then camca silence. Jimmy 
peeped through a crack in the door; Jones was 
on his knees. Presently he came down, wrote 
a letter, and took it to the office; then walked 
down the street straight to Mr. Joraan’s ma- 
chine-shop. 

“Will you hire me, Mr. Jordan?’ 

“Why, I thought you were to be the young 
jude?” 

“That is past; my family need me.” 

“Why, bless you, brave boy, I’d make work if 
I hadn’t it; but here it lics plenty, and I'll give 
you royal wages.” 

“Thank you, sir. Can I come to-dav ?” 

“To-day! was there ever such a boy? Yes, in 
two hours ” 

“In two hours, then; good-by till that time,” 
said Jones, not a muscle of his face showing the 
sad heart within. 

“God will bless that boy,” thought Mr. Jor- 
dan, wiping his eyes. 

God did bless him, evenin this life. For years, 
without a murmur, he worked in that machine- 
shop, till the youngest child in his father’s fam- 
ily was able to care for herself; them, every dif- 
ficulty pushed out of the way, Jones went back 
to study. Helping hands were held out all 
around, and to-day Jones Brown stands a mon- 
ument to the blessedness of obedicnce to that 
command, “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
—s. 8. Visitor. 
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AN AUTHOR’S FRIEND. 


Mr. Charles R., a poor author, living in the 
outskirts of Paris, had owing to him a debt of 
five hundred and twenty francs he never ex- 
pected to get, so long had it been due, and so 
often had he applied in vain for it. However, 
finding himself entirely out of money, he re- 
solved to try the non-paying debtor once more. 

What was his amazement and delight, when 
a note of five hundred francs and a twenty franc 
piece were placed in his hands. Regarding it 
as a special providence, he resolved to change 
the gold piece, and testify his gratitude to 
Ileaven, by giving it in alms on his way home. 
Placing the note in his pocket-book, he fulfilled 
his benevolent design, and no beggar applied in 
vain during his long walk. 

As he drew near home, a wret¢éhed little dog 
came to hima, and besought his attention to its 
Starving condition. At any other time he 
might havé rudely driven it away; but this 
evening his heart was open, and he eoncluded 
to take the poor brute with him. True, his 
wife hated dogs, but he trusted his good fortune 
to soften her heart as it had his. It was quite 
dark when he reached his home, and he entered 
the house with the dog close to his heels. 

“What is that?” cricd the lady, preparing to 
drive the intruder out of the door. 

“Only a poor little dog I have made bold to 
bring home with me. But listen, wife, to my 
good fortune.” 

As he related the story, the good lady became 
mollified, and the little dog was almost forgot- 
ten. 

“See, here is the money, safe in my pocket- 
book,” concluded the husband, putting his hand 
into his pocket. But no pocket-book was there! 
- was gone, and despair seized the poor author’s 
heart. 

Rage rose in the good wife, and the dog was 
an excellent scapegoat. Scizing a stick—“‘Get 
out of the house!” she cried. “But for attend- 
ing to you, that stupid man would not have lost 
his money.” 

But the dog would not move, and cowered 
closer to the fect of his.first friend, who had not 
now the heart to save him. So, lifting him in 
her arms, the angry lady prepared forcibly to 
eject him, when, lo! there, tightly grasped in 
his mouth, was the missing pocket-book, which 
the obscurity had prevented their seeing before. 
It had fallen through a rentin the man’s pocket, 
and the grateful creature had picked it up, and 
kept it safely till discovered. 

There is at this day no more honored member 
of the author’s family than the now fat and 
sleck dog, who ever occupies the warmest corner 
of the hearth. ‘ 
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THE WINNOWING MACHINE. 

Few boys, we fear, have acquired the art in 
their reading to sclect the good and “cast the 
bad away.” The benefit of books is the learn- 
ing that sticks and not that which runs threugh 
the mind of the reader: 


Alven had the name of being a great reader. 
He figuratively deveured books, and was all the 
time begging the loan of them from his friends. 

“I don’t see how you can bear, Jesse,” he said 
one day to a friend, “‘to pore over these dry his- 
tories so much. I believe you have read them 
half-a-dozen times.” 

“No, only twice, Alven; but I read very slow- 
ly, you know.” 

“T can’t bear to do that. I go right through 
a book at a two-forty rate, and then have done 
with it.” 

“Do you remember what you read?” 

“I should hope not. My head would be too 
full of lumber by this time if I did.” 

This was the plan the two boys pursued. One 
read rapidly every thing that came in his way. 
The other devoted an hour or two every day toa 











few choice books, which he read slowly and 





Just a week before he was to go to Judze | that which was valuable. Alven’s mind } 
Rood’s, a fire happened in the neizhborhood. | more and more like a sieve, and did him no 
Mr. Brown, while helping some onc to escape, | practical service. 
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thought over. The result was that as they 
vanced in years, Jesse was far readier with his 
knowled:re, and possessed a far greater fund of 
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You may bring loads of grain into the barn 


to have gone to Judge Rood s, stood in the midst | yet if it is not winnowed thoroughly it will ney. 


er do to make into wholesome bread. Thong), 
is a winnowing machine, to make our readins 
of service to us. ¥ 

Think over and talk over what you read with 
others, and you will find it the best way to jm. 
press it firmly upon your mind.—Pres)yterign, 
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JUST ONE MOMENT. 

We sometimes hear it said, “A minute makes 
no difference.” As we grow older and mor 
thoughtful, we are likely to see the mistake jy 
that careless saying. “Millions of moncy foray 
inch of time!” cried Queen Elizabeth when she 
was dying, and there are occasions in the life. 
time of many persons when they would give lj 
they are worth for the advantage of a moment, 
What consequences may hinge upon a single 
minute we see strangely proved by the follow. 
ing incident related by a writer frem Leeds, 
Eng., to the Christian Banner: 


Not long ago, I walked the streets of old Leices. 
terSin England, taking an antiquarian’s inter. 
est in the scenes around me. At one moment] 
gazed on a bit of Roman wall, and the next, the 
associations were connected with the last of the 
Plantagencts. Yonder, Richard IIL. slept the 
night before the battle of Bosworth Ficld; here 
he crossed the R'ver Soar as he marched with 
his army to the conflict, and here his remains 
lie buricd. 

But there was a spot of decper interest than 
these. I looked on the battered walls of Leices- 
ter, and noted the breaches which were made 
by the besieging army of Cromwell; and, a fow 
paces farther, I stood where a rollicking yeung 
royalist soldier was posted within the walls as 
sentinel, who, handling his musket awkwardly, 
was removed from his post, and another man 
placed there instead. 

The next minute the new sentinel was shot 
dead. Had that fatal ball sped on its way one 
moment seoner, there would have been lost ts 
the world one of its most loved and honored 
names; for, in that case, the name of John Bun 
yan would never have been set as a bright jew. 
el in the coronal of fame. One moment sooner, 
and the grand old drexmer of Bedford Jail would 
have been cut off, and his glorious vision of the 
pilgrims to the Celestial City would never have 
charmed generations of men of every land and 
tongue. 
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AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

It must be many years before the sorrows left 
by the late dreadful war will be worn away from 
the hearts it made desolate, or its sad relics 
cease to wring tears from living eyes. 


At a private view, in New York, of Col. Bach- 
elder’s painting of the battle of Gettysburg. by 
Capt. Walker, in answer to a question, the par 
ty was informed that the painting represented 
the positions of 251 reziments and 78 batterics, 
At this moment a bright lad of ten years came 
to the front and said,— 

“Sir, will you be kind enough to point eut to 
me the position of the 5th New York Heavy Ar 
tillery ?” 

The uriusual sound of a child’s voice attract 
ed immediate attention, and the murmur of con 
versation was hushed, while every cye was di 
rected to the spot indicated on the painting. A 
lady clad in deep mourning advanced and crit+ 
cally examined the locality. After explaining 
the aetion and movements of the battery, Col. 
Bachelder said,— 

“Why, my lad, do you ask for the position of 
the 5th New York?” 


Peinting to the spot, the boy said, “My father 


was killed there.” 

This was too much for the overflowing heart 
of the poor mother, who, bursting into a flood 
of tears, led her orphaned son from the room. 
The pathetic nature of this unexpected episode 
thrilled every heart with pity. Strong men 
turned away, and many an cye moistened with 
sympathy. 
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CURIOUS USES OF A MIRROR. 

Many hundreds of years ago, when Syracuse, 
(in Sicily,) was besieged, the philosopher Ar 
chimedes combined some mirrors in such a way 
that they threw the sunshine very strongly ot 
the enemy’s ships, and so hot were the beams 
that they set the ships on fire. Here a process 
is described by which the light of the sun can 
be thrown at will by the aid of looking-zlasses: 

By the use of a mirror to throw a reficction 
of the sun’s rays down a deep, dark well, the 
bo'tom is clearly seen, and a lost bucket of 
other object hooked up. The same means may 
be applied to light a dark garret, cellar or close 
If there are obstacles preventing success with 
one glass, take two glasses, one to reccive the 
direct rays of the sun, and the other the reflect 
ed rays from the mirror. 

Tonce had a dentist who had broken off, ia 
the cavity of my tooth, a piece of one of his i 
struments, and not being able to get sufficient 
light to fish it out. was assisted in the operatiot 
by a mirror throwing the light into my moult), 
[have frequently, by glass reflections, comme 
nicated with a person whose office is actos 
Broadway opposite to my own. So you & 
a looking-glass has more uses than to farnish 
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THE HEEDLESS LAMB. 


A little lambkin, white as snow, 
Went feeding with its brothers, 
And raced and frolicked to and fre, 

More wildly than the others. 


It ran and sprang o’er stick and stone, 
And no one could prevent it. 

“Stop!’’ cried the mother, “‘little one, 
Or surely you’ll repent it.” 


The little lamb went racing still, 
And frolicked all the faster, 

Till, by a neighboring rocky hill, 
It met with dire disaster. 


A great stone lay there on the grass, 
Our lamb must needs jump o’er it, 

And fell, and broke its leg, alas! 
Now sorrow lay before it. 


I’ve told this little tale, dear child, 
That thou this lesson learnest: 

The sport that's careless, rude, and wild, 
May change to bitter earnest ! 
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For the Companion. 


HOW PATSIE GREW UP. 





Growing up was a mystery to Patsie, and a 
thing for which her little soul ardently longed. 

Auntic thought she was growing full fast 
envagh, When the little dresses came to be too 
tight and too short before they were worn out, 
and grandma did not wish her to be any larger 
or heavier, when she lifted her into her lap for a 
rock and 2 story; but Patsie did not agree with 
them; she wanted to be “large girl.” 

She was not impatient about it, only she could 
not understand 

“How, little by little, all things grow.” 


“All things” to her meant more than girls 
and boys, kittens and chickens, apples and 
strawberries; it included dolls, truckle-carts and 
all her little treasures. 

If she could grow till some day she would be 
aslarge as auntie, why might not also her tiny 
locket become a grown up watch, and her little 
rocking chair in course of time be a large easy 
chair, like grandma’s ? 

Onee she fancied she had actually grown up; 
and this is how it came about. 

It was one cool Saturday in September, and 
alter spending the forenoon in the garden, pot- 
ting plants, auntie had lain down on the lounge, 
After dinner, for a rest. 

Patsic came along with a very sympathizing 
face 

“What is the matter of you? Does your head- 
ache ache 2” 

“No, Lam only tired.” 

“Don't you want somefin over you?” 

Patsie was delighted to be allowed to bring a 
blanket, but she was not yet satisfied that all 
Was right. Off she tretted to her box of play- 
things, and returned bringing a bottle filled 
With paper clippings. 

“Wouldn’t you feel more better to smaller 
some menson ?” 

That made auntie laugh, and then Patsie 
ltughed, too, assured now that the case was not 
desperate. 


“If you will play quietly, I shall get rested all 
the sooner.”” 
Berry well. I'll play wid my playkins if you'll 
make two more dolls.” 
ae one doll was a large rag-baby, which 
reall manner of abuse very quictly, and nev- 
was known to utter a word of complaint, not 
Pi when it was taken by one foot and dragged 
Wn over the stairs. 
. ° more dolls were quickly fashioned, from 
ttle shawl and a handkerchief, and then Pat- 
took the three into the corner, and was soon 


at play, whispering softly to them. 





“Now Iam going to keep school, and you 
shall be my little schollips. I will cheach you 
to spell cat; j, g, jo, r,—cat ” 

But as Patsiec knew nothing about school ex- 
eept from hearsay, her resources in that direc- 
tion were soon exhausted. 

She sct out her toys on her little table, and 
gathering the dolls around it, one on a cricket, 
another on a buffet, and the third in her little 
rocking chair, she gave a charming tea-party, 
with “roast steak,” “lobuster,” and coffee, all of 
paper clippings. 

There she played a long while, and so softly 
that auntie went to sleep and had a nice nap. 

When she wakened, Patsie ran to her. 

“O,” cried she, “your dress is all covered with 
whiskers off the blanket!” 

“Never mind just now,” said auntic; “you 
have been such a good little girl, that I must 
tell you a story.” 

With willing ears, and round, wondering eyes, 
Patsie sat on auntie’s lap and listened to a long 
story about a little kitten that strayed into 
church, one Sabbath, and had to be put out of 
doors.” 

“Do kittens go to meeting?” asked Patsie. 

“No; only this one.” 

“We go, don’t we?” though Patsie had never 
yet been. “I'm going when I’m large girl, 
sha’n’t 1?” 

“Yes, indeed; when you are a large girl, I 
hope you will go every Sunday.” 

“Now tell me some more ’bout it;” and Patsie 
kept auntie telling stories till nearly supper 
time. 

The next day it was decided that Patsie might 
be allowed to go to meeting for the first time, 
and great was her delight when told of the ar- 
rangement. 

She danced back and forth through the long 
entry, shouting, “I’m goin’ to mectin’;’”’ and 
she hopped along the street singing the same 
glad song. 

Once inside the church, however, she sobered 
down and was as demure as an old lady, not 
condescending to bestow even half a smile on 
Cousin Periwinkle, who sat a few pews behind, 
watching her with twinkling eyes. 

When Patsie was at home again, and seated 
at the dinner table, she stretched herself up to 
look as important as she could, and leaned back 
in her high chair. 

‘Now I’ve been to meetin’! said she; “now 
I’m large girl!” mM. T. 6, 


For the Companion. 
PRACTICAL JOKES. 


Children, do you know what that means? 

I will tell you. 

Sometimes people induce a man or woman to 
do a very fuolish and useless thing just for the 
fun of it. Sometimes people are injured by 
these practical jokes. 

I once heard of a lady who retired to her room 
at night, and found there a skeleton with its 
grinning teeth and long, bony fingers. Some- 
body had placed it in her room just for a jeke. 

She did not scream, or make any noise, but 
when they went in to sce her, they found that 
reason had left her, and she was a maniac for 
life. 

In Waubeek, Wis., I met a lady who is and 
for years has been a very great sufferer. 

She is so deaf that it is difficult to make her 
hear a word that is said. 

Sometimes her agony is so great that people, 
on passing by, hear her groans in the street. 

What made her so deaf? What causes all 
this agony? 2 

A great many years ago, when she was a lit- 
tle girl, some foolish children with whom she 
was playing, told her to put some apple seeds 
in her ears, and she could blow them out of her 
nose, 

She followed this foolish advice, and instead 
of blowing them out of her nose, she could not 
get them out of her cars at all. 

They stayed there for years, and caused her 
a great deal of misery, besides making her hope- 
lessly deaf. GRANDPA. 





“DOUBLE UP YOUR EYES.” 


A little boy, of perhaps two years, was kneel 
ing beside his mother, one merning, while his 
father was engaged in prayer, and getting into 
some mischief, his mother opened her eyes and 
gave him a look of reproof. 

“Double ep your eyes, mamma; double up 
your eyes,” said the little fellow. 

He knew it was wrong to play during prayer 
time, and did not wish his mother to see him. 
If her eyes were closed, he imagined it would be 
all right. 

My friends, is this little boy the only one that 
does wrong, and imagines it is all right if no 





person sees him? Ah, many there are who for- | 


get that there is One who always sees them. 
God’s eyes are always open. He sees the bad 
as well as the good. Remember, the», that al- 
though mamma, and all other persons, may 
“double up their eyes,” God’s eyes are never 
shut. 
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PARENTS about procuring a piano for their children 
should make an effort to examine the merits of the in- 
strument manufactured by the well known firm of Ilallett, 
Davis & Co., of Boston. Their extensive manufactory is 
in the city, under their own supervision, and they offer 
to the public a plano forte which, for sweetness and pu- 
rity of tone, elasticity of touch, durability in all its parts, 
is unsurpassed. 

THE ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE, issued by G. P. Rowell 
& Co., No. 40 Park Row, New York, contains much infor- 
mation not to be obtained elsewhere. Every advertiser 
should read it. Sample copies by mail for 15 cents. 

<cteeannniialll acacia 

A PorvraR MeEpicine is the White Pine Compound, 
Large quantities have been used for Colds, Sore Throats. 
Weak Lungs, Kidney Complaints, and like diseases, and 
given perfect satisfaction. All who use it prasse it highly. 








Two Thousand Sets cf 
BRADLEY’S PATENT CROQUET 


TO BE 
GIVEN AWAY II! 
—— June Ist. Address, with three eent stamp en- 
close 
* MILTON BRADLEY & Co., 


12—1w SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—NO. 3 OF 
HITCHCOCK'S lv CENT 

BOY’S AND GIRL’S MUSICAL ALBUM. 
Six pieces Sacred Music for Voice and Piano, viz: 
Birth of tre Saviour; Rest fort e Weary; Ages 

eve Brigntand Fair; Jesus Lover: funy Sods 
Mary at the Seviour'’s Jumnr; Lord Lismiss 4 
us with Thy Blessing. 

Can be ordered through any bookseller or newsdealer. 
Mailed for }2c._ B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 24 Beek- 

man St., New York. ll-lw 


WANTED. To Agents. Canvassers engaged 
in any business can add to their incomes by showing 
“Merry's Museum."' One agent writes: “ihis makes 
forty-six names I have taken for you this week in addi- 
tion to my regular business. The Museum goes like hot 
cakes, aud I am bound to get a subscriber in every fami- 
ly where there are young Bene For terms, which 
are liberal, address HORACE B, FULLER, Publisher, 
14 Bromfield Street, Buston. l2—-lw 








Standard Authority 


ON THE 


AMERICAN GAME OF CROQUET. 


*Croquet, its Principles and Rules. By 
Prof. A. Rover. Seventh edition, revised and extended. 
Illustrated with numerous diagrams for lawn and parlor 
games. Also our celebrated Croquct Problems for be- 
ginners. 

Sent to any address, with our illustrated catalogue of 
Games and Home Amus¢ ments, for 10 cents. R-lw 








Hudson River Institu'e and Claverack 
College.—A first-class institution for both sexes. 
Collese course fur ladies and Academic course for ladics 
and gentlemen. Nine departments aid ee 
fessors and teachers. Term ovens Ap:tl 4th. For Cata- 
logue, containing fu'l particulars, address Rev. ALo:.zo 
7 A. M., President, Claverack, Columbis Co., N. Y. 

2—lw 





Agents Wanted for “HAND OF GOD IN 
HIStORY."" By Rev. Hollis Read. Just /ssued. On 
of the Grandest Subscription books of modern times, and 
most valuable. Ministers, Students, and others, should 
send for terms and territory imm diately, to D. C. 
GUERNSEY, General Agent, Concord, N. HW. 12—2m 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


The Paradise of Childhood. A Complete 
GUIDE TO KINDERGARTENS. By EDWARD WIEBE. 
Eighty pages text, and seventy-four full-page lithograph- 
ic plates, illustrating the use of Froebel's twenty gifts. 
Pulee, $3. Sample poms of text und plates, with com- 
plete prospectus and list of gifts, sent for 10 cts. 12—-lw 


GLADIOLUS. 


A splendid collection of Foreign varieties. Also mixed 
and named Seedlings. Don't pay the high prices. Send 
tor descriptive price list. 

ll—4w GEO. CRAFT, Brookline, Mas. 











BOYS! POYS! FOREIGN STAMPS.—Cheap 
ackets Foreign Stamps. Send for ciicular. Address 
AMES DALE. Elizabeth, N. J. 12--2w 


The Mothers’ Journal 
FREB! 


Send stamp and your address, and we will send youa 
copy without charge. No mother or family can afford to 
be withoutit. Now in its 35th year. Finely illustrated 
with steel and wood engravings. Monthly, at $2 per 





year. Subscriptions begin at any time, or back numbers 
—— 
lady canvasser wanted for every chureh. Cash will 


be paid for new subscribers. Address, for specimen and 
particula.s, ““MOTHEKS' JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 10 2w 





Family School for Boys.— Eight boys, from 
eight years of age and upward, can be received into the 
family of C. E. Houghton, Marlboro’, N. H. Instruction 
given in all the English branches, and in Latin and Greek, 

desire. Number strictly limited weight. Particu 
lars by mail. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. G. Lyman, Rev. 8. P. Cook, Rev. 
H. P. Osgood, Dr. 8S. A. Richardson, Marlboro’, N. H.; 


Hon. R. 8. Frost, Chelsea, Ms.; Rev. tM: Leach, Keene. 
N. H.; Prof. L. F. Ward, Bernardston, Ms.; Rev. 'T. 8. 
Norton, Narthbridge Centre, Ms. lu-2w 





Photographic Wonders.—THE LORD’S 
PRAYER, pe on a spotalmost invisible to the 
eye, uffixed to a Microscopic Lensso powerful that every 
word is easily read—the whole losed hand 
Ivory case, with ring, combining a Beantiful Watch 
Charm with a Great Curiosity. Prige, 50 cts. Also, THE 
TEN COMMANDMENTS, same style and price. Both 
just received direct from Paris, and sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromfield we 

ston. —lw 








YOUR NAME—Cut in Stencil, any style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Ind: lible lnk, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. I- 





$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 


Samples 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. l-tm 











VickKk’sS 


FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1870. 





Oxe HrxprEp axp Twenty THOTSAND copics of 
VICK'S ILLUSTRA: ED CATALUGLE OF 8: EDS 
AND FLORAL GUID® have already been circulated. 
Itiselegant! printed on fine tinted paper, with about 200 
fine wood ¢ ngravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a 
beautiful CoLereD PLaTR, consisting of seven varieties 
of Phlox Drummundii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXKES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
FLorar Gvipe published, giving plain and thorough di- 
rections for the 


Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 
The FLrorat Grip on pentane’ for the benefit: f my 


customers, but wiil be forwarded to ail who apply by 
mail, tor 1 EN CENTS, Which is net half the cust. 


Address 
ll—zw JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE BEST PLACE 
TO BUY 
CARPETINGS, 
OILCLOTHS, é&o., 


—I8 AT— 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT'S, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 


33 Washington Street, Boston. 
10—6w 


WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male 
and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMFROVED 
COMMON SENSE *AMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior manner, 
Price, only $18. Fudly warranted fur five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
yeautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It makcs the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.” E ery second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $-00 per month and ¢x- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that ameunt 
cau be made. Address SECUMB & CO., PITA SBUKGH, 
PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or =‘. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTIOA.— Beware of all Agents selling Machines 
under the same name as ours, unless they can thow a 
Ce tificate of agency signed by us. We shall not hold 
ourselves responsible for worthh ss Machines seld Ly 
her partics, and shall prosecute all parties ¢ ithersclling 
or using Machines under this name to the full extent of 
the law, unless such Machines were obtained from us or 
our agents. Donotbe mposed upon by parties who copy 
our advertisement and circulars, and offer worthicss ).a- 
chines at a less price, *8-4w 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
Perry’s Worm Tea, 2 safe and effectual Vec- 








, ETABLE Rewepy for Worms, Worm Fitsand Worm Fe- 


ver. Price, 25cts. Sold by Buex & PERrry, Whol sale 
Driggists, 26 ‘Tremont St., Boston, and by dealers gene- 
rally. 10 -tf 





Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
panion, &c., &c., bouad in any desired style, at lowepri- 
ces, by C. Wr RSEY, 179 Washington St,, Boston. 9—4w 


GREGORY’S SEED CATALOGUE. 

MY ANNUaL CATALOGUE, containing a list of 
many novelties, besides all the standard vegetables of 
the garden (over 100 «f whuh are «f my ows g «wing), 
with a choice list of Flower Seed, will be forwarded 
gratis toall. I warrant my seed shall prove as repre- 
sented. I warrant it shall reach each purchaser. I war 
rant all money forwarded shell reach me. Send for a 
Catalogue. JAMES J. Il. GREGORY, 

9—6W Magrbichcad, Mass. 


BOSTON WEEKLY SPECTATOR, 
29 Court St., Boston. 


A Large Quarto of News, Art, Literature, Business 
and Agriculture, 











Tho aim is to present a Family paper of unsurpassed 
general excellence: its Editorials candid, temperate, and 
of a high order of literary merit; iis Storves unobjection- 
able, but alive with interest; its News reliable and fresh; 
its Prices Current caretully revised amd accurate; its 
Market Reports of Dry Goods, Wool, Boot and Shoe 

athe, Lumber, Lave Stock, and Produce, as full and 
faithful as “Angetaet In short, it is quite invaluable and 
indispensable to the family «f the country gentleman. 
Send fur specimen number. Price, $2 per aunum., in ad- 
vance. 8—l0w 





PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piand in good order and warranted. 


6-—3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 


bah heh hah 


TO THE WORK'!NG CLASS.—We are now pret ared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment >t home 
the whole of the time or fur thespare moments. Business 
new, light and profitable. Versons of cither sex casily 
earn from 50c tu 25 per evening, and a proportional sum 
by devoting their whole time tu the business, Boys and 
girls earn nearly as much asmen. That all who sce this 
notice may send their address, und ist the bu iness, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send 81 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on,a dacopy of 7he Keon e~ Jatera- 

Comm nion—one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published— all sent free by mai’. Reader, if you 
want permanent, profitable work, address LE. C. ALLEN 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 6 3m 


PIANO-FORTES. 
Pianos of every description, at prices varying from 875 
to $275. Each Piane warranted anetertay i every par- 











ticular. A. M. LELAND, 
1 3m No. 289 Washington Street. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OLL WATER COLORS, and Paste. 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and re A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
1-3m Washington dt., Boston. 
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TERMS: 


Surscriprion Price of the Compvanton i- 


The 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
filed by letter when a subscriber wish s his paper stopped. 
All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
mecrs are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 

heir papers aro ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper issent, Your name cannot be found on our buoks 
unless this is done. 


Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


——— er 


For the Companion. 


HOW THINGS LOOK IN THE MOON. 

Astronomers tcll us that there is no man in 
the moon and that there cannot possibly be any, 
for there is no air there to breathe, no water to 
drink, and probably nothing but recks to eat, 
which is certainly hard fare. 

But have we not all seen the man ia the moon, 
ever since our childhood, looking down upon us 
on clear nights with his bright, round face? 

Itis truce that we commonly speak of the moon 
as she and her, but this is probably a mistake. 
The Germans and Dances, much older nations 
than we are, always speak of the moor in the 
masculine gender,—although the face we see in 
the sky certainly has no beard. 

Well, svpposing there is a man in the moon, 
how can we tell what his lunar highness thinks 
of us? Our people have often spoken disre- 
spectfully of him, some saying that he is made 
of green cheese, others, that when money is 
scarce he takes it all. Are his views of us of the 
saine low character? 

There is only one way in which we can get at 
his opinions. We must climb a certain ladder, 
which is called imagination. Low shall we 
suppart and steady this long ladder? By rest- 
ing it on certain well-known facts and princi- 
ples. 

Come along, then! Climbaway. Up, up—we 
arc to dine with the moon to-day (on nothing). 

Ilere we are in the moon at last. What a 
sight! Itisjust noon. Thesun is shining right 
over our heads. And yet the sky is jet blaek. 
The sun looks like a cherry in a bowl of ink. 
How is it? It is because there is no air, no va- 
por, no clouds to reflect the light. Low much 
we miss the beautiful blue of our atmosphere, 
and the varied tints of the clouds. Besides, it 
feels chilly, for there is no vapor to retain the 
heat. Even the mist is missed. 

What sort ef a place isit? Dreary enough; 
gigantic peaks, steep and threatening, with sheer 
sides rising from the plains to the height of 
twelve thousand and sixtcen thousand feet; 
awful chasms, strewn with vast blocks of stone; 
not a shrub or blade of grass anywhere. No 
wonder Mr. Moon looks so lovingly down on our 
earth, whenever he can. 

But what is that great round ball half way 
between us and the sun? It seems to wear a 
thin veil, which sometimes shows dark spots on 
it, like a lady’s visor. When the sun is setting, 
this veil has a rosy tinge, as if the face beneath 
it were covered with a blush. 

What canit be? It must surely be the planet 
earth. Forgive us, dear old mother, we could 
scarcely recognize you at so great a distance. 

The man in the moon thinks there cannot pos- 
sibly be any inhabitants on this globe, but on 

this point we are betterinformed than he is. He 
says living creatures must either be crushed, 
drowned or stifled by the great mass of vapor 
which surrounds it. If they exist there at all it 
must be outside the clouds. But this is not like 
ly, he says, for the clouds are constantly mov- 
ing. Itis therefore absurd to suppose any body 
lives on the earth, though with a few little al- 
terations it might perhaps be equal to the moon. 

This planet,—the carth,—which is thirteen 





viewed from the moon’s surface, some curious 
features. At cach pole there is a great patch of 
white, which is larger in winter than in summer; 
indecd, in winter part of it is entirely lost sight 
of, on account of the long night which reigns 
there. These patches, as we know, are not stick- 
ing-plasters, but masses of snow and ice to cool 
mother earth, who would otherwise be quite 
dried up with fever. 

As we continue to look through the cyes of 
our lunar friend, we can sec, when the clouds 
clear away, light and shadow on the carth’s sur- 
‘nee, Which are made by mountains and valleys. 
On one side of the globe there is a long line of 
li sht, relieved by shadows on either hand. Here 
and there we sce spots of intense whiteness, and 
irr some places, glancing spots which seem to go 
in and out like stars. Thelong line is the chain 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes in North 
and South Amcrica, and the spots are the burn- 
ing volcanocs and snowy peaks. 

To the left of this line is a large tract, of a 
greenish hue, in which are a multitude of small 
gray spots, with two larger ones near together, 
and one much larger yet. This is the great Pa- 
cific Ocean, and the spots are Australia, New 
Zealand and the other islands. 

But the earth goes round and these gradually 
disappear. To the right of the mountians anoth- 
er sea displays its green waters. Beyond that, it 
is nearly all spot,—a spot with jagged edges and 
varied color. This is evidently the continents 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. Asia looks like an 
old and stout lady, with a white head and a sil- 
ver waistband. The white is the snow of Sibe- 
ria, the belt is the great desert which lies across 
Cabool, Persia and Arabia, and the cnds of 
which even extend into Africa, as the great Sa- 
hara. 

In some parts of the carth’s surface there are 
immense tracts of forest, which look green in the 
summer, so that these, together with the sea, 
coiling like a green serpent ail round the land, 
give our globe quite a verdant aspect in the cyes 
of Mr. Moon. Ile thinks we must be young and 
happy, instead of old and wise, as we are. 

At last night comes on. The blush on moth- 
er earth’s face passes away. The spots on her 
veil spread all over it, so that all is black. Sea 
and land, snow and volcanos, all are hidden. 
Our lunar observations, therefore, must now 
close. 








VARIETY. 


MARCIE WINDS. 
Listen, Kitty, my darling ' 
lere, by the fireside bright— 
Do you know what the winds are saying, 
Abroad in the gusty night; 
Moaning under the windows, 
Like the voice of a child that grieves— 
Making the maples shiver, 
And creak at the cottage eaves? 


Listen, Kitty, my darling, 
The winds are singing a song 

Of the Spring that is softly stealing 
From sunnier lands along. 

The snowdrops smile as they hear it, 
A smile for the Spring’s sweet sake; 

And the shy little violets whisper,— 
“We hear; we are broad awake!” 


No matter, Kitty, my dariing! 
Though the March winds drearily blow, 
I am sure that the daisies are stirring 
Down under the sheltering snow. 
In spite of the blustering weather, 
The crocus is budding again; 
And the daffodils whisper together, 
And wait for the April rain. 
Little Pilgrim. 


OUT-WALKED. 

Women and girls are commonly called “the 
weaker sex,’’ and are supposed to have less 
physical endurance than mules, but the follow- 
ing rather large story shows that with proper 
training they can soon compel a different esti- 
mate of their physical strength: 


One of our most venerable and orthodox col- 
leges has recently become the proud possessor of 
an Irishman for its President. 

The learned gentleman has two or three fasci- 
nating daughters, who are naturally the recipi- 
ents of many polite attentions from the stu- 
dents. 

A few days ago one of these young ladies, all 
of whom are famous pedestrians, started for a 
walk, when she was met by a student acquaint 
ance who asked permission to accompany her. 

“Certainly,” said the young lady, and they 
walked off merrily into the country. 

After proceeding some miles the fair pedes- 
trian remarked incidentally that she intended to 
call on some friends at T. Now T. is just ten 
miles from the college, and our student friend, 
whose strength is intellectual rather than phys- 
ical, was somewhat aghast at the prospect. 

However, there was nothing te be done but to 
trudye on with as good a grace as possible. T. 
was reached, the call was made, and then the 
young gentleman proposed to take a carriage 
and ride home. 

“O, no,” said the Irish lassie, “I would just as 
soon walk,” and she led off at a brisk pace on 
the homeward road 

To the credit of masculine pluck be it said 


jas Mr. P. weit over the tence, went through. 





nal front-door, where she bade him a cheerful 
good day, and he was suffered to depart. It is 
painful to add that he was unable to attend his 
college duties for nearly «a week. 
stilt 
FIRST SHOT AT A SQUIRREL, 

The only design in shooting is to hit, and the 
aim in preaching, or in business of any kind, is 
to succeed. But Henry Ward Beecher tells a 
capital story of his first shot at a squirrel, which 
has a moral in our day, when many people try 
to make a great show ora great noise in the 
world: 


The first time that ever I fired a gun, it was at 
a “chippy,” and [ did not hit him. My father 
it was that let me trot behind him, a seven or 
eight-year old, while he hunted through the 
ficlds. Ifow my nerves serewed up when he 
took aim, and what a crash in my over-sensitive 
ear was the report! It was always painful, and 
always an irresistible fascination. And so, one 
day, returning home, out ran a bold chipmonk, 
and coursed along the wall with trailing tail, 
then mounting a stone, tail eock up, he said, 
“Hit me, hit me, hit me, he, he!’ “Here, Ienry, 
do you want to shoot?” ‘Yes, sir—no—yes, I 
do.” “Get behind me—lIct the gun rest on my 
shoulder—now take aim! Come, pull the trig- 
ger or he’ll be off!” 

I shut up one eye in a manner that carried 
the other with it. I opened both. The tears 
came. The squirrel seemed six or seven squir- 
rels whirling round in the air. I took aim, but 
it would not stay aimed. Somchow, I saw the 
sky, the stone wall, a great mullen stalk, the 
squirrel, and twenty other things, all in a jig. 
Bang! went the gun. “Chigger-ree-ree’” went 
the squirrel, as he dived down, laughing, into a 
hole. 

Well, ’ve scen many a minister do the same 
thing with a sermon, and feel as satisfied as I 
did. To be sure, Lhad not hit any thing, but I 
had made a splendid noise. 


siicecsalilbacipaace 
AN OTTER HUNTING A MAN, 

A hunter ought to understand his business, 

and be ready for any danger, but some men lose 

their presence of mind and courage, and are 

hunted by their game. The following story is 

told by the Gallatin Democrat: 


Mr. William Prewitt, while out hunting rab- 
bits in Daviess county, found several large 
otters, one of which he shot. Thinking the 
animal was dead, he approached very near, 
when, to h s surprise, it made a furious attack. 
Mr. P. immediately fled, closely pursued by the 
infuriated animal. A very low rail fence was 
close at hand, and our friend sprang nimbly 
over; but equally nimble was the otter, which, 


Our now very much frightened friend, seeing 
his foe on the same side of the fence, sprang 
nimbly back. This game was kept up for some 
time, until, completely exhausted, Mr. P. made 
several frantic leaps, and, finding the animal 
just passing through the fence, he, in despera- 
tion, grasped it by the tail, and, catching its lez 
through another crack, sank exhausted to the 
ground. The shrieks and cries of Mr. Prewitt 
for help, minzied with the enraged snarls and 
fighting of the animal, were heard at the farm, 
nearly 2 mile distant, and he was soon relieved 
from his awkward situation, but so exhausted 
and enfeebled by the fright that it was some 
time before he could walk sufficiently to get to 
the house. 





Tr is a pity that any woman should expend a 
physical courage, which might be devoted to 
worthy objects, in attempting fool-hardy ex- 
ploits simi.ar to those undertaken by some silly 
men. A newrailroad bridze las been built over 
the Quinnebang River, near Putmam, Conn., 
which is three hundred feet lonz, and fifty feet 
above the stream. A voung lady lately crossed 
and returned on a phink one foot wide. She 
was dared to cross, and she went. Life brings 
cnough necessary demands for real courage to 
make it worse than folly to incur needless risks. 


Dip it ever occur to you when lacing up your 
hoot, how much brass might be consumed in 
making those little tips or tags on the lacings, 
the convenience of which you searcely realize 
until, by chance, you find one minus? Fifty 
thousand pounds of brass are annually con- 
sumed for shoe-string tips in the United States, 
all of which is manufactured in Waterbury, 
Conn. The brass and German silver parts of 
all or nearly all the watches manufactured in 
the United States are also made in Waterbury. 


A Puzzia.—Two ladies were walking along a 
Chicago street, the other day, cach having her 
child with her. Soon they met two gentlemen. 
“There,” said one, “are our husbands.” “Yes,” 
said the other, “and our fathers.” “And our 
erandfathers,” said the children. All were cor- 
rect in their statements. Who can solve this 
relationship sphynx? 


Ove Butt was bdnee seeing the sights at Don- 
nybrook fair, when he was attracted by the 
sound of a very loud violin in a tent. Ie en- 
tered, and said to the player, ““My good friend, 
do you play by note?” “Not a bit of a note, 
sir.” “Do you play by car, then?” “Never an 
ear, your honor.”” “How do you play, then?” 
“By main strength!” 


Write we know is written right 
When we see it written write ; 

But when we see it written wright, 
We know it is not written right; 
For write, to have it written right, 
Must not be written —_ or wright 








times as large as the moon, presents, when 


that our representative was equal to the emer- 


Nor yet should it be tten rite; 


gency, and escorted his companion to the pater- | Ax Extenpep Porutarity.—“Brows's Broxenyy 
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Trocn:'s"* have been before the public many year, 
Each year finds them in new localities in various parts o 
the world. The Troches are pronounced universally), 
perior to all other articles used for similar purposis, fp. , 
relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, the Tro 
ches have been proved reliable. 12-1y 
RECOMME> DED by Physicians and Scientific Men, Por 
Lungs and Throat. The Vegetable Pulmonary Balsay, 
Get the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. 12-1w 








“THEY CusE!"* What cures?) AYER'S CUERRy 
PECiORAL for a Cough.” AYER'S PILLS tor a pup 
gative, and AYER'S BARSAPARILLA for the com, 
plaints that require an alterative medicine. ll~2w 


B. KK. BLISS && SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Gard 1 
- and Flower Seeds, Horticultural Tmpls- Pal 


ments and Garden Requisites, 


Would inform their friends and the public that the 

Sizteerth Annus Editeom of their Liltstrateg 

Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower 

a> Kitchen G.rden, is now ready for distri. 
ution. 

No pains or expense has been spared in preparing this 
edition to make it the most complete work of the king 
ever published in this country. 

It contains 120 pages of closely printed matter; Up 
wards of Jwo Mandied Ch we hugrevmes of 6. onue 
Flomers ond Vegetables, and two beautifully colored 
Litho .raphs of the celebrated Lifimea Aw urum, andy 
group of “rize Pansies; and a descriptive list of up 
wards of Two Taousax a specics and vuricties of Fh wep 
and ley table Seeds, including all the novelties of the 
past season, With directions for their culture; also, a list 
of upwards of Ove dias dred Varw i 8+«f Chiner Gaudio. 
dus; with many other Samer Flowering Kalos, ang 
much useful information upon the subject of gardening 
generally. 

A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 
twent. five cen.8; customers supplied without charge, 








Addre:s, B. K. BLISS & SON, 
*]2-iw LP. O. Box 5712, New York, 
130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 


SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 

For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 

for in Work which may be done at Home. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
BNGLEY & RICH, 

130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter, 

130 BOSTON. 130 
*]2—l3w 


EHOW TO GET PATENTS 
IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamplilet of 18 
pages, just issued by = idly oie 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


MUNN & CU., Editors of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical paper 
in the world, (25 Years Experience), 
PATENTS—have taken More Patents, and ex- 
amined More Inventions, thanany 
other agency. Send sketch and de 
scription for opinion. 
XO CiiARGE, 





*12—l0weop 


Breathe Pure Air! 


Sunday School Rooms, Churches, City and Town , 
Halls, Dwelling Houses, Schoot Houses, Work. 
shops, Drying-RKooms, &c., satisfactorily Ventilated 


By the U. S. Ventilation Co... .. Boston. | 


Reliable local 
*y—UWweop 








Ilundreds of cases of perfect success. 
agents wantd. 





MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Lest, the Most Porunar and the CHearEst 
Magazine published. ‘ 
It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aw Scientific Art 
eles, Stories fur Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Ilustrations, 
ete., etc., etc. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
copics and premium list sent on receipt of six cents. 
dress O. A. ROORBACH, 
102 Nassau Street, New York. 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 6- tf 
Snow Flakes in Fire. A new and beautiful 
* amusement for wint r evenings. ‘““ihese produce 
the most brilliant and star-like corruscations. 
Price ...cccccess 25 cents. 
Oriental Mysteries. ‘They create the greatest 
astumisiument aud perplexity."" Price, 25 cen.s. 
Drawing-Room Photography. “Photographs 
may be produ -ed from tac in tantancously. 
PS .cccee ..... 25 Cents. 

Instantaneous Vegetation. This is a chem 
cally prepared paper, taat burns slowly, leaving the 
ash in an uprignt position, having the shape andcok 
or of a green shrub or frn, grotesque in appearauet, 
with curivusly formed leaves. 45 cents. 

The Egyptian Mystery. Wonderful and Cr 
rious. Vrice, .b ccnts 

Colored Fires. Red, Green, Blue, White and 
fivlet. Price, 25cents cach 

Chinese Parlor Sights. Very pretty. Sets. 

Drawing-Room Lightning. Price, 25 gents. 

Magic Cigar Lights. Very comical. Amusing 
to play a harmless practical joke on a fiend. 

i 45 cents 








{GF Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, ont 
ceipt of price. Send stamp for a complete catalogue 
Adidress orders to 


oO. A. ROORBACH, 
~6—tf 102 Nassau St., New York. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Age—with single, eye-pointed Nee 
dle. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family use. Agen's 
wanted every where to introduce them. Address Hist 
LEY KNITTING MacnINnE Co., Bath Me., or i” A 





way, New York. 4 


HOW MADE FROM 
VINEGAR. 22°22 
® LASSES, OR SOR 
GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs. Malt 
For Circulars, address F. |. SAGE, Vinegar 
Cromwell, Conn. 


I WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 








But write, for so ’tis written right. 


remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
“li—Smeop Mus, M C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, Xd 
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